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THE USE OF BOOKS IN BIBLE STUDY. 


To READ a book is to hear its author speak. It is as though 
one conversed with the writer, and learned from him his ideas 
upon the matter of which the book treats. The 
AuTHoRs ARE impersonal attitude we assume toward books is a 
Pemponas defect of imagination. When we read what a man 
INSTRUCTORS TO : 
Tuer Reapers ‘aS written we are in the presence of the man him- 
self. The value of the book to us is the value of 
its author; the benefit we receive from it will be in direct ratio 
to the good that that man can do us. Therefore to know books 
is to know men. And to know men is to grow in mental and 
spiritual stature. We think and feel under the stimulus of 
other people’s thoughts and emotions. Intercommunication of 
ideas and sentiments between men is an essential condition of 
progress. We become intelligent and useful thinkers when we 
grapple earnestly with the experience of others past and present, 
entering into their thoughts and realizing within ourselves their 
emotions, thereby creating our own personalities. This is not 
to become imitators of others, but it is to absorb the world 
experience, and so to train our thinking and our feeling that 
they may be in tune with true life. The intellectual genius may 
get his great ideas by intuition, but the common man thinks 
clearly and strongly only as a result of hard mental effort under 
the guidance and inspiration of others. Both alike must gain 
their knowledge of facts by prolonged study. We need the 
assistance and the stimulus of other men’s researches and 
thoughts. Scholars are dependent upon one another, and the 
people are dependent upon the scholars. Right conceptions of 
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historical facts, of religious truths, of ethical principles, right 
sentiments regarding God, our fellow-men, ourselves, are 
attained by codperative thinking and feeling. 


For this reason the diffusion of ideas and sentiments by 
means of books and papers is the greatest creative force of the 
present day. One can sit at home, even in some 
THE WIDE far corner of the land, and for a small sum can 
DIFFUSION OF 
KNOWLEDGE receive instruction from the greatest teachers of 
every country, can enjoy communion with the ablest 
leaders in all good causes, and can enter into the labors of the 
finest workers for the betterment of humanity. This is a wonder- 
ful thing. Do we appreciate it, do we avail ourselves of it? The 
thirst for knowledge can be measurably satisfied, no matter how 
limited one’s means. If one cannot afford even to buy books, 
there is the public library in almost every town where many of 
the best books can be read without cost. Truly, anyone who 
will read can receive a liberal education, for through books he 
can learn from the world’s greatest thinkers and workers. Ina 
real sense, every home can become a school of higher learning 
by the purchase of a small library of the best books. Think 
how one may for a dollar receive, wherever he is, a day’s instruc- 
tion from the best teacher the world affords in any branch one 
may choose. It is not strange that the greatest thinkers have 
been the greatest readers—except in sporadic cases it could not 
be otherwise. By reading they have become informed of the 
thoughts and experiences of others, and so have arrived at great 
thoughts and feelings of their own which fit them for great 
achievement. 


If reading is of such importance, too much care cannot be 
taken in the choice of what one reads. It is self-evident that 
one should read only the best books. Choosing 

IMPORTANCE OF one’s books is precisely like choosing one’s instruc- 
or Books tors or one’s friends — with this advantage, that one’s 
range may be limited in the latter, but not in the 

former. A person in Arizona may not have access to high- 
grade teachers, but he can get as good books as anyone in New 
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York or Chicago. He may in this way receive instruction from 
the professors in the best universities of America, England, or 
Germany. No pains, therefore, should be spared to ascertain 
which are the best books in the particular department of knowl- 
edge where one wishes to study. Guidance for choice is to be 
found in the able reviews of new books which appear in the best 
technical journals soon after their publication; but still more in 
the advice of those competent specialists who know all the litera- 
ture of a given subject, both old and new, and can give an intelli- 
gent, discriminating judgment as to the relative value of books for 
different classes of readers. It is a day of many books—thou- 
sands of new ones appear each year on every important branch 
of knowledge. Yet the majority of them are not worth reading, 
and a large part of those which remain are for scholars only. If 
one can ascertain correctly which are the best twenty-five books 
for him in each year’s output, and then ‘‘read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest” those twenty-five books, he is in the way to 
become an exceptionally able and influential member of society. 
If he does not read, he stagnates and dries up, because he 
knows nothing outside of the petty bailiwick in which he eats, 
walks, and sleeps. 


The historical study of the Bible is practically a new discip- 
line in our century. As a handbook of religious belief and 
practice the Bible has received the devout attention 
HisroricaL oof the western world for many centuries. Men 
KNOWLEDGE OF ; 
THE BIBLE have taken its utterances as formule for thought 
and conduct, understanding the words to mean 
whatever their training, environment, or disposition prepared or 
predetermined them to find. Providentially, the essential ideas 
of the Bible have been too true and too great to perish even 
under the most adverse circumstances. But the knowledge and 
influence of the Bible have become in our day greatly advanced 
by the resolve of the best scholars to understand and to interpret 
it historically. This requires that one shall scientifically make 
the acquaintance of the Hebrew, Jewish, and primitive Chris- 
tian peoples in their original setting, in their manner of life, 
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in their modes of thought, in their relations to other peoples 
about them; that one shall study their literature as the expres- 
sion of their ideas, their experiences, their aspirations; and that 
out of this intimate knowledge of their characteristics and their 
environment one shall construct a true conception of their sig- 
nificance in history and a just estimate of the practical value for 
us of their memorabilia. Such results can be obtained only by 
those who, with every possible linguistic, mental, and spiritual 
qualification, and using every means and opportunity, devote 
their lives to the task of knowing the Bible historically. 


Non-professional students of the Bible may, however, receive 
and use the results which scholars have achieved; and it is the 
earnest desire and effort of all scholars that just 
Te this thing shall be brought about. To this end 
SHOULD BE BIBLE 
STUDENTS many of the best scholars are publishing popular 
presentations of their results, excellent books which 
all may read and in which much is to be learned for the prac- 
tical improvement of religious thought and conduct. Where 
scholars differ in their interpretation of the biblical history or 
ideas, laymen can only wait with them for clearer light. As to 
the fundamental religious and ethical teaching of the Bible there 
is no disagreement among Christian scholars ; and if subordinate 
features of the history, the literature, and the ideas are uncer- 
tain, let patience have her perfect work—we can get along 
sufficiently well until better knowledge arrives. It only con- 
fuses the whole problem to assume knowledge where we do not 
have it. The important thing for the popular user or interpreter 
of the Bible is that he discriminate nicely between the essential 
and the non-essential in religious faith and practice, and that he 
inform himself adequately as to the right conception and use of 
the Bible in the light of the best modern study. The real wel- 
fare of mankind is involved in this readjustment to the better 
knowledge of our century. Christianity cannot win its glorious 
victory over the world until it is purified of false accretions, 
simplified to the universal need, and rightly interpreted to men 
so that their misconceptions of it may be removed. 
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It is certainly to be said, first, last, and all the time, that the 
chief element in Bible study is the study of the Bible itself, not 
of books about the Bible. One will learn more 
about Jesus by reading the gospels repeatedly with 
care than by reading a dozen “lives of Christ.” 
The great mistake that is commonly made is just here. The 
scholar studies the gospels themselves for many years, until he 
comes to know them through and through, in all their contents, 
relations, characteristics, and peculiarities; then he writes his 
life of Christ. The layman reads the scholar’s life of Christ 
instead of studying the gospels. Behold the perversion of 
method! Let the layman also study the gospels before he reads 
the scholar’s life of Christ. The way to study the Bible is first 
of all Zo study the Bible. This means for most people the study 
of the English translation of the Bible, but it is surely true that 
no adequate historical understanding or independent interpre- 
tation of the Bible is possible except by him who studies these 
writings in their original languages. Any translation, even our 
excellent revised English version, is in a thousand passages 
imperfect, ineffective, or ambiguous. Further, the important 
books which one will wish to read as aids to his study of the 
Bible are nearly all based upon the original text of the Old and 
New Testaments, and can be only partly understood or appre- 
ciated by those who are unacquainted with Hebrew and Greek. 


First THE 
ITSELF 


After the student of the Bible has spent years of faithful and 
unremitting labor upon the gospels, the Acts, the Pauline epistles, 
the Old Testament historical books, prophets, 

nig and Psalms, with the simplest handbooks to guide 
SCHOLARS his study, he is ready to consider what others who 
have made a similar study of the writings them- 

selves have found and thought. This student cannot at all sup- 
pose that he has himself discovered all that the writings contain, 
or that he has been uniformly successful in understanding them. 
He needs to supplement and correct his ideas by comparison 
with the ideas of others, especially of others more able or better 
equipped than himself for the study. And therefore his next 
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step must be for several years to read attentively the books of 
scholars traversing the, ground of his own individual investiga- 
tions. He must be teachable, for he will have much tolearn. He 
will find that his vision was very limited. his ideas were shallow, 
and his conclusions were hasty. The help of scholars will seem 
to him necessary for the settlement and perfection of his own 
understanding and conception of the Bible. 


But to achieve the best in this respect he must use the books 
of the best scholars. And who are the best scholars? The formal 
test is generally to be relied upon: those who have 
received public recognition and have been appointed 
to responsible positions in colleges, seminaries, and 
universities as teachers of the Bible. Yet there are not a few 
ministers and laymen who have attained real scholarship in this 
department of knowledge. And still one does not know whose 
books to read, for there are many scholars, and in some respects 
they have varying views and interpretations of the Bible. Who 
then should be followed? One must inform one’s self as fully as 
possible concerning the authors of the books he would read, 
and choose only those authors whose method of study is correct, 
whose spirit is right, whose mental ability is the best, whose 
spiritual qualifications are most perfect, whose vision of life 
—its conditions and needs—is clearest, who know and allow 
for their own idiosyncrasies, whose opportunities have been 
largest and best, and whose labors have been most earnest and 
prolonged, so that the results which they have reached will be in 
the highest degree trustworthy and useful. If one cannot ascer- 
tain this information directly, he should depend upon the advice 
of those who know. Let him choose the most competent 
advisor he can discover, and be guided by his judgment in the 
choice of books. 


How 10 SELECT 
THE Best Books 


It is to assist such persons in their selection of books to study 
about the Bible that we publish in this number the recommen- 
dations of a committee of the Counci, oF SEVENTY regarding 
books for the study of the New Testament. There are two 
lists of books, one for elementary students, one for advanced 
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students. A statement of the scope, character, and method of 
these recommendations will be found in connection with the lists. 
R Such recommendations cannot supersede individual 
ECOMMENDA- 
rions or Tue for ascertaining the characteristics 
Committee OF and trustworthiness of the books which one reads, 
oe °F nor can the opinion of the books which any com- 
mittee holds be considered infallible. Therefore 
the purpose of such lists is not to determine, but to assist, per- 
sonal judgment and choice. Nor will all difficulties yet be 
solved for the reader, since many books are named and perhaps 
but few can be chosen by an individual student. We have often 
received specific inquiries about books, and for the best books 
upon particular subjects ; we count it a privilege to answer such 
questions. Let it be the earnest hope of every true friend of 
Christianity that the Bible may itself be better studied, by an 
increasing number, and that the best books about the Bible may 
be widely and thoughtfully read. A more intelligent Christianity 
will mean a more effective Christianity, and a fervor in devout 
study will become a zeal for realizing the Christ ideal among 
men, 


THE JEWISH SYNAGOGUE AND THE RELATION 
OF JESUS TO IT. 


By PROFESSOR EDWIN KNOX MITCHELL, D.D., 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


THE origin and early history of the Jewish synagogue are 
veiled in obscurity. When it finally comes to the full light of 
day at the opening of the Christian era, it isa thoroughly organ- 
ized institution, and a constituent part of the Jewish religious and 
national life. It is possible that the germ out of which the syna- 
gogue was ultimately evolved was born of the spiritual yearn- 
ings of the exiles in Babylon. Deprived of the privileges of the 
temple, and unwilling to believe that God had permanently cast 
off his chosen people, what more natural than that the Hebrew 
exiles should have gathered together from sabbath to sabbath 
and on the regular feast and fast days for mutual encourage- 
ment, exhortation, and prayer? Israel was proud of her history, 
and she believed that Yahweh had spoken unto her in times past 
through his chosen servants. These messages and command- 
ments of bygone days would be scanned with increasing inter- 
est, and they could not but become more and more precious as 
time went on. And when finally the remnant of Israel was led 
back to the land and the city hallowed by so many memories 
and associations, it was relatively easy for Ezra to persuade the 
people to listen to the reading of the law. In the eighth chapter 
of Nehemiah we have accordingly the foreshadowing of the syna- 
gogue of later days. Then, as the nation grew and spread out 
over the land, it was no longer possible for the people to come 
together ‘‘as one man,” ‘to give attention to the words of the 
law.” But the inclination and the impulse remained, and faith- 
ful Israelites forgot not the assembling of themselves together 
to listen to Moses and the prophets. In due time each com- 
munity provided itself with a “house of meeting,” or synagogue, 
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and placed the conduct of its services and other affairs in the 
hands of regularly appointed officers. In the prevailingly Jewish 
towns the elders of the place were also the elders of the syna- 
gogue. But in mixed communities and in such as were con- 
trolled by non-Jews the organization of the synagogues was 
distinctively for religious purposes and ends. It is accordingly 
clear that the village synagogue in post-exilic times gradually 
came to be the real nucleus of the Jewish communal life, and the 
local link in the living chain which bound the scattered com- 
munities unto the Holy City and the temple, the true center of 
the national faith and worship, and the sacred place of sacrifice. 
Temple and synagogue each thus served in its own sphere and 
way to unify the people and consolidate them into a nation, 
which should rely implicitly upon the holy altar, and yet should 
seek to know.and fulfil all the requirements of the law. The 
synagogal development reached its climax by the time Jesus 
engaged in his public ministry. 

The main object of the institution of the synagogue and the 
stated assemblings of the people was not public worship in the 
stricter sense, 2. ¢., not devotion, but religious instruction, which 
to the Israelite now meant primarily instruction in the law. Wor- 
ship was the prerogative rather of the temple,’ and every 
pious Jew paid his vows there, as often as was feasible, in 
the presence of the Lord. However, the exile had taught the 
people many lessons. They had learned to pray elsewhere than 
in the holy place ; they came to appreciate more fully their rich 
heritage of history, and of precepts and commandments; they 
began to realize also the necessity of training up their children 
in the “ fear and admonition of the Lord.” From Ezra down the 
office of scribe assumed more and more importance, and to 
teach the law came to be an occupation of the highest honor. 
The synagogue furnished a rare opportunity for the reading and 
exposition of Scripture, and the scribes easily assumed posi- 
tions of leadership. They were the creators of Pharisaism, 
which rose into prominence in the early Maccabean times, and 
gradually drew the whole nation in its train, insisting on the 
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exact interpretation and observance of the law. Israel, however, 
had one priesthood, and she was not disposed to create another. 
The scribes accordingly were never given the exclusive control 
of the synagogue service. With them knowledge of the law was 
the real source of power. Each synagogue, as we have remarked, 
had its college of elders whose authority was analogous to that 
which they possessed in civil affairs in Jewish communities. In 
other words, they exercised both the executive and the judicial 
functions. They had the general control of the affairs of the 
synagogue, and they sat as judges in matters relating to disci- 
pline. In the time of Christ it is probable that they assumed to 
exclude from the congregation all who would not conform to the 
regulations of the synagogue, and perhaps they also on occasion 
inflicted the anathema. The elders were no doubt usually 
scribes, but not necessarily so, and, strange as it seems, they did 
not keep in their own hands the primary function of the syna- 
gogue, viz., the reading and interpretation of the Scriptures.. The 
insistence of the scribes that the whole people should know the 
law made each man theoretically competent to teach, to preach, 
and to lead the worship of the congregation. And this liberty and 
privilege seems never to have been seriously abridged. Con- 
sistency was here a shining virtue, and it preserved for Jesus and 
his disciples the opportunity of grafting the gospel into the 
heart of Judaism. 

Besides the elders who had the general direction of the 
religious affairs of the community, there were special officers 
appointed for special purposes. Of these the ruler of the syna- 
gogue occupied the highest rank. He was given the immediate 
supervision of the religious service. Among his well-attested 
functions was the appointment of those who should read the 
Scripture, lead in prayer, and preach the discourse. He also pre- 
served proper decorum in the assembly, and had charge of the 
synagogue building. Then there were’ the almoners who both 
collected and distributed the contributions of the people. Finally 
we have the minister, whose functions were of a varied charac- 
ter, including the care of the rolls of sacred Scripture, the 

?Mark 5:22 f.; Luke 8:49; 13:14; Acts 13:15; 18:8, 17. 
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presenting of the proper roll to the reader, the instruction of the 
children in reading, and the infliction of scourging upon those 
condemned to such punishment. 

The building in which the congregation gathered for instruc- 
tion and worship was usually perhaps of the basilica type, and 
might be quite imposing, though it was more often plain and 
simple. The chief furnishings were the closet at the end of the 
building for the Scriptures, the platform near the center upon 
which stood the reading-desk, the seats for the worshipers, the 
lamps, and the musical instruments, such as trombones and 
trumpets. The congregation sat in an appointed order, the most 
distinguished members probably in raised seats facing the main 
audience, and the women and younger children apart by them- 
selves. Ten men were necessary to constitute a regular assem- 
bly for public worship. The congregation gathered for the 
principal service in the forenoon of each sabbath. The service 
opened with a benediction and the reading of the Shema, which 
consisted of Deut. 6: 4-9; 11:13-21; Numb. 15:37-41. This 
Scripture is of the nature of a confession of faith, and it was 
followed by benedictions and the principal prayer, or rather the 
“Eighteen Prayers.” Then came the reading of the law in the 
original Hebrew, which was translated into the Aramaic ver- 
nacular verse by verse by someone carefully chosen for the 
purpose. Next followed a section from the prophets, which was 
also translated, and might be freely paraphrased in groups of 
three verses. This last Scripture was usually made the basis for 
a discourse, in which the one chosen or volunteering sought to 
instruct and edify the worshipers by a practical application of 
the lesson for the day. The service then closed with a blessing 
pronounced by a priest, the congregation responding with the 
customary Amen. The law (i. é., the Pentateuch) was divided 
into 154 sections, which were read consecutively and the whole 
completed in a cycle of three years. The prophets (which 
included the older historical books, such as Joshua, Judges, etc.) 
were doubtless arranged into a more or less definite lectionary, 
with special assignments for special days, and so disposed as to 
cover a cycle of perhaps three years. There were services on 
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Mondays and Thursdays, as well as on the sabbath, and the new 
moons and annual feast days and fast days were uniformly 
observed. 

Such were the organization, services, and peculiar functions 
of the synagogue in Palestine in New Testament times. And it 
is easy to see that it had long been preparing the way in a 
remarkable manner for the public ministry of Jesus and for the 
propagation of his gospel. In the first place, it had helped to 
familiarize the Jewish people of all classes with their Scriptures, 
and especially with the prophetical portions of them. This very 
naturally broadened and deepened the interest of Israel in her 
past history, and at the same time aroused and quickened her 
expectations and aspirations for the future. In the second place, 
the establishment of synagogues throughout Palestine opened up 
in each community a house of prayer and praise, which became 
a veritable bethel for the culture of the inner religious life. In 
the third place, the free organization of the synagogue made it 
possible for Jesus and his disciples to preach the gospel of the 
kingdom in every town and village, and that too before the 
regular assembly of the people. . Thus was the new faith grafted 
into the living stock of the nation, and the Christian church 
became thereby a legitimate offshoot of the Jewish synagogue. 

Jesus’ attitude toward the synagogue was throughout his 
ministry one of entire respect. He recognized it as a divine 
institution for the propagation of the national faith, and for the 
promotion of true piety and genuine religion. Though we have 
no testimony on the point, we are safe in assuming that he grew 
up as a child in close association with the synagogue in Nazareth. 
Being ‘‘subject to his parents,”3 he would of course attend 
‘the regular services, and would also pass through the usual 
course of synagogue instruction. Just what this latter consisted 
in it is impossible now to determine. It doubtless included 
instruction in reading and writing,* and perhaps also in singing.’ 
Then every Jewish boy was drilled in the history of Israel, and 
required to commit to memory considerable portions of the law 
and the prophets. All this, however, did not constitute “letters.” © 


3 Luke 2: 51. 5 Mark 14: 26. 
4Luke 4:16; John 8:6. Sypdupara, John 7:15. 
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Next to the home, the synagogue was the factor of influence in 
the development of the child, both intellectually and spiritually. 
Jesus was no exception in such matters, and here it was that he 
‘advanced in wisdom and stature, and in favor with God and 
men.” But he does not seem to have attracted any special 
attention as the years went by. The deepest heart-experiences, 
indeed, are known only to the individual himself, and the Son of 
Mary could commune with his Father and grow into a full 
realization of his divine kinship and mission without outward 
demonstration or self-assertion. Once in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem the boy Jesus revealed to his parents his sense of his own 
unique relationship to God, but he returned to Nazareth and 
continued to discharge his duties as their obedient son.® 

Soon after beginning his public ministry Jesus ‘‘came to 
Nazareth, where he had been brought up, and he entered, as his 
custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath day, and stood 
up to read. And there was delivered unto him the book of the 
prophet Isaiah. And he opened the book and found the place 
where it was written: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me,’”’ etc. 
“And he closed the book and gave it to the attendant and sat 
down; and the eyes of all in the synagogue were fastened on him. 
And he began to say unto them: ‘Today hath this Scripture been 
fulfilled in your ears.’ And all bare him witness and wondered 
at the words of grace which proceeded out of his mouth.’’? 
The detailed account of this incident is highly interesting and 
instructive. It reveals at once the attitude Jesus took toward 
the synagogue and its worship, and also shows us how he 
could and did make use of such public occasions to proclaim 
his gospel. For this was evidently but typical of his conduct 
throughout his Galilean ministry.*° The synagogue at Caper- 
naum was perhaps the scene of more of his teaching and healing 
than any other single spot." The fact that he continued to teach 
there is striking evidence of his personal popularity and of the 
general acceptableness of his message and ministry. It would 
have been easy enough to have denied him the privilege of 

7 Luke 2: 52. 9 Luke 4:16-22. © Matt. 4:23; 9:35; John 18:20. 

8 Luke 2: 49-51. ™ Mark 1:21; 3:1; Matt.12:9; John 6: 22. 
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addressing the people at the public services of the synagogue. 
But no serious restriction seems to have been laid upon him. 
And Mark, speaking of the early days of Jesus’ ministry, says 
he “went into their synagogues, thrqughout all Galilee, preach- 
ing and casting out devils.”** Referring to a later time Matthew 
says that he “‘went about all the cities and villages, teaching 


‘in their synagogues, and preaching the gospel of the kingdom, 


and healing all manner of disease and all manner of sickness.’ *3 
And John records Jesus’ reply to the high priest on that fatal 
Friday morning in the following words: ‘I ever taught in syna- 
gogues, and in the temple, where all the Jews come together.” "4 
From the statement in Mark 1: 23 and Luke 4: 33 it would 
seem that Jesus also wrought some of his miracles of healing in 
the synagogues of Galilee. It may be that a larger part of his 
ministry was within synagogue walls than has generally been 
supposed. His teaching and healing by the seashore and on the 
mountain-side perhaps produced a more vivid impression, and 
accordingly was more easily remembered and more often recorded. 
The sabbath day found him present in the synagogue at the hour 
of worship, and it is probable that he also met with the congrega- 
tion on Mondays and Thursdays. Many thinys which he wit- 
nessed there were, on other occasions, sharply criticised. He 
denounced especially the ostentatious and hypocritical prayers 
of the scribes and Pharisees, and rebuked them for their love of 
the chief seats in the synagogues."5 But there is no evidence that 
Jesus ever attempted to introduce any innovations in the syna- 
gogue service. His sole purpose and desire was to make it more 
genuine, more reverent, more instructive, more edifying. Brush- 
ing aside the “traditions of the elders,” he laid bare the true 
teaching of Scripture, the true import of prophecy, and pressed 
the claims of God upon the hearts of his hearers. And “they 
were astonished at his teaching; for his word was with author- 
ity.”*© However, the scribes and Pharisees watched him with 
jealous eyes, and sought to catch him in his teaching, ‘that 
they might find how to accuse him.” But the charges which 
12 Mark I: 39. %4 John 18: 20. 15 Matt. 6: 2-5; Luke 11:43. 
13 Mark 9: 35. 6 Luke 4: 32. 
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they finally brought against Jesus were not based directly upon 
his conduct or teaching in the synagogue. It is probable, how- 
ever, that they were able to restrict his preaching, even in 
Galilee, so that the doors of many synagogues were gradually 
closed against him. 

The example of Christ in maintaining his connection with the 
synagogue was followed by his disciples after he was taken from 
them. They, too, entered, ‘‘as was their custom,” into the syna- 
gogue on the sabbath day."7 These passages refer only to Bar- 
nabas and Paul, but we are safe in assuming that the Twelve 
continued their former practice in this as in so many other 
respects. Although that upper room in Jerusalem and the temple 
saw the beginnings of the Christian church, nothing is clearer 
than that the ecclesia came out of the synagogue, and only 
gradually severed its connection therewith, and that most unwill- 
ingly. The Jewish synagogue was both the precursor and the 
prototype of the Christian church in many important and essen- 
tial respects. For two centuries it had been developing its 
organization, its stated services, its forms of worship, its methods 
of discipline, its functions of teaching and preaching, and the like. 
The disciples of Jesus and the early converts to the Christian 
faith did not leave the synagogue until they were forced to do 
so by the hostility of those who refused to accept the gospel. 
And when they did leave they carried with them the framework 
for the organization of the Christian church, and made it the 
basis for a new development in the freer Gentile world. 


Literature —SCHURER, The Jewish People in the Time of Christ, Il, ii, 
52 ff. HausratH, The Times of Jesus, i, 84 ff. GEIKIE, The Life of Christ, 
i, 184 ff. EpDERSHEIM, Zhe Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i, 431 ff. 
STAPFER, Palestine in the Time of Christ, pp. 333 ff. DEMBITZ, Jewish Services 
in Synagogue and Home (Philadelphia, 1898). ZuNz, Die Ritus des syna- 
gogalen Gottesdienstes (Berlin, 1859). HAMBURGER, Realencyclopidie fir 
Bibel und Talmud, Div. U1, 1883, art. “Synagoge.” Hauck, Realencyclo- 
padie, 3. Aufl., art. Gottesdienst, synagogaler.” 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION BY SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HYMNS. 


By FREDERICA BEARD, 
Oak Park, Ill. 


THE music of the Sunday school is usually considered a part 
of the “general exercises.” The origin of this term is a question, 
and its value a still greaterone. ‘‘ Exercise” gives an intimation 
of perfunctory drill, and the word “general,” while it may refer 
to the whole, leaves an indefinite impression that detracts from 
the importance of the subject and the responsibility of the 
individual. The hymns sung in the Sunday school perform an 
essential service: they are a means of worship and of instruc- 
tion; we cannot separate these two things, for the second is 
included in the first as we think of the reflex influence of wor- 
ship, and the outgoing of the soul toward God. Yet there is one 
feature of music in the Sunday schoo] which is quite distinct 
from worship and just as helpful in other directions. Truth has 
many atime been brought home to a soul by means of a song, 
and music without words has often brought the receptive mood 
for the truth which shall afterward follow. How many feelings 
are touched, how many impulses stirred, and how many earnest 
efforts put forth through the influence of music! With such an 
instrument of power for evangelism and Christian education, we 
may well seek to use it with the greatest care. The so-called 
general exercises may become nearly as great an influence for 
good as the lesson teaching itself. 

As we study the question of hymns in the Sunday school, we 
face at once the problem: How can we keep the worshipful 
spirit, and make the character of the music helpful to the school 
at large, while we supply the need and hold the interest of the 
children from eight to twelve years, or of the indifferent boys 
from twelve to sixteen? To solve the problem one must study 
the natural tendencies and interests of children, and apply the 
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same principles to music which one applies to other branches of 
education. 

First of all, there must be codperation, if there is to be an 
effect for good. Active participation is the means through which 
the influence comes. Professor Tomlins, of Chicago, who has 
had much experience in musical work with boys, says: 

Deep down beyond the far-reaching influences of the schools, deeper than 
what he does or thinks, at the very heart and soul of the boy, are latent 
tendencies for good and for evil of which even he himself is ignorant. These 
music alone will reach — music, the voice of love, heaven-born, God-given. .. . 
But the song must go deep down into the singer’s nature until the throbbing 
beats of the music awaken corresponding heart impulses, and these must be 
equalized, strengthened, and at last freighted with the spirit of good-will, 
helpfulness, and every noble aspiration. 

How, then, shall we get the response, the voluntary codpera- 
tion? By the participation of a//—officers, teachers, and every- 
one who belongs to the Sunday school. Children are quick to 
follow: if the officers do some other work during the singing of 
a song, why should not they? If two people are talking in the 
corner of the room, why not two smaller people in some class? 


Children reason on the planes of justice and equality. A hymn | 


which is essentially a prayer is to be sung: we want a spirit of 
reverence; let the leaders of the school create an atmosphere of 
reverence. The esprit de corps invariably attracts. Unity is 
essential to success. 

This is only one step toward codperation. We cannot gain 
it without a recognition of children’s interests. Here we need 
to think carefully, lest we interpret falsely. Consideration of 
children’s interests does not mean a catering to mere likings, 
whims, and fancies of the moment; nor does it mean that that 
which interests is the ground for choice. ‘The children like it” 
has been the cause for many a jingle in the Sunday school which 
ought never to have found entrance there. Putting aside the 
fear of retelling a maxim now become old, we may well repeat 
Dr. Hervey’s words, ‘‘ Nothing that is not interesting, not every- 
thing that is interesting, not anything merely because it is inter- 
esting,” until it becomes as ‘the leaven which leaveneth the whole 
lump.” We must find the native tendencies to certain interests 
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in all child life, and see that our hymns and music correspond to 
these. 

Again, if active participation yields the only result worth 
while, let us give the boys and girls something to do, and some- 
thing more in relation to the music than to sit still and sing 
after a song is announced. Choirs of boys and of girls may lend 
interest. Classes may, at times, be asked to select the hymns 
for the day, preparing the choice beforehand and giving it in 
writing to the superintendent. Any such class might serve as 
the choir for that particular day. If any play orchestral instru- 
ments, let them serve in that capacity. Girls may sing one 
part, boys another, especially where the song affords natural 
response in question and answer. If there is a particular hymn 
which will add to the service of the day and it is not to be found 
in the usual hymn-book, ask some class to be prepared to sing 
it. In such ways a responsibility is developed ; and while a 
group is doing for the good of the whole, the reflex influence 
comes unconsciously upon itself. 

As to the music itself, if it is to be a power for good, it must 
be worthy of its name. It is not to be wondered at that the 
so-called music of the Sunday school has not accomplished the 
mission which Professor Tomlins attributes to all true music 
truly sung. Good rhythm, melody, and harmony in word and 
tune are to be chosen; and it requires no small ability and 
experience to recognize such. Further, music which is good in 
itself is not always good in relation to the children. Before 
banishing certain pieces not recognized as true music, let us 
analyze them, find the elements of interest they contain, and 
ascertain why the children like them. In one favorite song we 
shall find repetition as the cause of interest, in another the full 
rhythmic ‘“ swing,” and in still another the martial and heroic 
elements may be the secret of attraction. These are interests of 
universal childhood, and they need recognition. Each is to be 
provided in suitable degree, without giving undue prominence 
to any single element; the hymns should be educative in an all- 
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The writer lately listened to a chorus of voices singing ‘“‘ At 
the cross, at the cross.” The “ring” of the music and the 
repetition of the words attracted the children, but the ‘“‘ catchy ” 
element and the ‘‘ choppiness ” of the tune, so entirely unsuited 
to the sacred theme, induced a careless, irreverent expression 
little less than sacrilegious. Is it strange that the spark of rev- 
erence seems to have gone out of the lives of many of our boys 
and girls? Only as there is expression of the truth, first in the 
words, then in the singing, will there be the influence desired. 
Words and music need to carry the same feeling to the soul, and 
if the expression of the children corresponds, the feeling will be 
deepened. With a little training much may be gained in this 
direction. True stories are to be told dy the way we sing, and 
the marked contrast of the soft, sweet singing of ‘‘ Saviour, like 
a shepherd lead us,” and the joyous, energetic tones of “ Bright- 
est and best of the sons of the morning,” will aid to this end. 
But the boisterous enthusiasm which urges ‘louder and louder”’ 
and more hearty singing, with a clapping of hands by the leader, 
leaves little room for musical expression or spiritual feeling ; 
noise will result, but not music. 

If music is to fulfil its many-sided function, there must be 
variety. The children need bright, inspiring music. Watch a 
boy spontaneously sing ‘‘ Dare to be a Daniel,” while his lips 
remain closed when other songs are sung. Here the heroic ele- 
ment appeals. ‘Only an armor-bearer’”’ is another of the same 
tone and effect. These songs are not of a high grade musically, 
but there is inspiration in them, and words and tune fittingly 
correspond, so that we can afford to use them with others of a 
better type. The ‘gospel hymns,” more than any other class, 
have recognized the child’s love of repetition. In many cases 
all poetry and harmony have been lost sight of in these songs, but 
the best of them may be useful. Schools and localities differ. 
That which is good in general may not be good for a particular 
group. This was forcibly illustrated in a visit to a certain 
Hebrew mission. It was a meeting of adults, but the prin- 
ciple with children is the same. Mothers had gathered for a 
talk about their little ones. A short devotional service was 
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introduced and the song sung, “ There is a fountain filled with 
blood.” The question was privately put, “Do not these 
Hebrews object to such a song?’’ and the leader frankly 
answered: ‘“ They probably don’t know what it means.” (!) The 
questioner wondered as to the value of the singing. Why not 
take first that which they could share in, and, when they were 
ready to receive Christ Jesus, sing of him in plain English rather 
than in this symbolic form ? 

We may apply this to all our Sunday-school work. Let us 
have words that mean something, and that, too, from the child 
standpoint. How can we have intelligent, expressive singing 
without a general comprehension of what the song signifies ? 
In the selection of songs we need to remember the child’s plane 
of experience, so that in singing, as in speaking, he may say 
what is true—true to him. Does a child really mean what he 
says when he sings ‘I want to be an angel”? Mrs. George 
Archibald has well expressed this thought: 

As children are not, ordinarily, about to die, shall their spiritual songs be 
principally about heaven and expressive of an intense longing to go there? 
Yet, when we take pains to notice, we find in Sunday-school hymns a vast 
amount of rhyme, tune, time, and measure devoted to chanting the desolation 
of life, the longing for death, and a submissive waiting for release and glory. 
What could be more unnatural ? 

What right has a Sunday-school book to ‘‘The sands of time 
are sinking,” and many another hymn helpful only to adult feel- 
ing and experience? We either do not know, or we often fail to 
recall, the special circumstances in which a hymn was written: 
many an untruth is told even by adults in such sentiments as 
‘‘When we asunder part, it gives us inward pain.” Again, it is 
to be remembered that the good old music is new to the chil- 
dren, and has all its old-time power. What more helpful than 
‘‘There’s a wideness in God’s mercy ;”’ ‘‘It came upon the mid- 
night clear;”’ ‘‘Saviour, teach me day by day;” “Stand up, 
stand up for Jesus;” etc.? 

A distinction needs to be marked in our minds between 
hymns which as songs of praise and adoration are addressed to 
God or Christ, and those hymns which are about a person or 
subject. The former are needed as much as the latter. But the 
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method of using the two should be distinct, according to their 
nature. The hymn as sung to the Father will call for more 
reverent expression. A spirit of restfulness and reverence may 
often be obtained by playing softly to the children something 
in itself restful and beautiful, and the latent tendencies for good 
may be at first awakened by singing to the children. 
A picture comes before us of the closing of a school. One 

voice is sweetly singing: 

Jesus, Saviour, pilot me: 
After the words— 

As a mother stills her child, 

Thou canst hush the ocean wild, 
nothing is added save the closing prayer, sung by all very softly: 


Saviour, again to Thy dear name we raise 

With one accord our parting hymn of praise ; 
We rise to bless Thee ere our worship cease, 
Then lowly kneeling wait Thy word of peace. 
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Grploration and Discovery. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM. 


Tue American School for Oriental Study and Research in Pales- 
tine, which was projected by the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis in 1895, will become an accomplished fact next October. 

The object of the school is to afford advanced students from 
American institutions of learning the opportunity of prosecuting 
investigations relative to history, both sacred and secular, topography, 
archeology, epigraphy, and kindred topics, and especially to explore 
and excavate historic sites. Its constitution is modeled in general 
after those of the American schools at Athens and Rome. It will 
afford equal opportunities to all races and both sexes; but will be kept 
free from special obligations or preferences as respects any religious 
denomination or literary institution. Like the other two schools just 
mentioned, it is affiliated with the American Archeological Institute, 
which has promised to grant it a small annual subsidy. It has received 
the emphatic indorsement of the American Oriental Society, as well 
as gifts already, in small amount, from a few of the friends of biblical 
and oriental learning. It starts with the pledges of a score of the 
colleges and theological seminaries of the country to contribute each 
for its support not less than $100 annually for the term of five years, 
its patrons cherishing the hope that before the expiration of that 
period it will, by its achievements, have vindicated its claim to the 
liberal support of the friends of learning. In recognition of their 
patronage, all contributing institutions receive the privilege of choos- 
ing annually from among their faculties the professor who will take 
charge of the literary work of the school, in addition to such a resident 
head as may eventually have the oversight of excavations and explora- 
tions in the field. 

The accepted literary director for the first year is Professor Charles 
C. Torrey, Ph.D., of Yale University. Unfortunately the present scanty 
funds of the school will not enable it as yet to offer resident fellow- 
ships; but any graduate of the contributing institutions will be 
received on presenting a certificate attesting his qualification, and 
other applicants will be expected to give evidence of possessing a 
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working knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, as well as of Ger- 
man and French. The term of residence will cover eight months, 
- from October 1 to June 1; and a student’s expenses need not, it is 
believed, much exceed $500, including the voyage out and back. 

When it is considered that the Holy Land is the scene and source 
of that historic and religious development which has furnished the 
third and crowning element in modern civilization; that for centuries 
it was the thoroughfare between the nations of Europe and the farther 
East ; that in its soil lie buried, according to the opinion of the most 
competent judges, relics that will shed light upon some of the most 
important problems — biblical, historical, linguistic—which interest 
students at the present time; and, further, that Americans (Edward 
Robinson, W. H. Thomson, and others) have been among the foremost 
to win the gratitude of the scholarly world, and fame for themselves, 
by their Palestinian researches, one cannot but wonder that their coun- 
trymen have delayed so long to resume and enlarge a work so attract- 
ive and promising —a work to which they stand, as it were, in honor 
precommitted before the learned world. If every reader of these lines 
will do what he can to further it, the results, it is believed, will speedily 
prove most gratifying. 

The committee at present charged with the management of the 
school consists of Professor Theodore F. Wright, of Cambridge ; Pro- 
fessor H. G. Mitchell, of Boston University ; Dr. William Hayes Ward 
and Dr. John P. Peters, both of New York ; and the undersigned, who 
will welcome applications and inquiries. 

J. Henry THAYER, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Chairman of the Committee. 
Cambridge, Mass., June 1, 1900. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By ERNEST D. BURTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, 
The University of Chicago. 


PART VI. 
THIRD PERIOD OF THE GALILEAN MINISTRY. 
a FROM THE WITHDRAWAL INTO NORTHERN GALILEE UNTIL THE FINAL 
DEPARTURE FOR JERUSALEM. 
CHAPTER XVII. 


A NORTHERN JOURNEY AND A BRIEF STAY BY THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


i §70. Journey toward Tyre and Sidon; the Syrophcenician woman’s 


daughter. 
q Matt. 15 : 21-28. Mark 7 : 24-30. 
q §71. Return through Decapolis ; many miracles of healing. 
Matt. 15 : 29-31. Mark 7 : 31-37. 
§72. The feeding of the four thousand. 
Matt. 15 : 32-38. Mark 8: 1-9. 


$73. The Pharisees and Sadducees demanding a sign from heaven. 
Matt. 15:39—16:12. Mark 8: r0~21. 


q §74. The blind man near Bethsaida. 

4 Mark 8: 22-26. 
178. Notes on §70, Mark 7: 24—30.—Vs. 24, “went away into the 
borders of Tyre and Sidon”: 2. ¢., into Phcenicia, of which Tyre and 
Sidon were the chief cities. Tyre is about thirty-five miles, in an airline, 
northwest from the Sea of Galilee, and Sidon about twenty-five miles 
farther north, both on the Mediterranean coast. Phcenicia was at this 
time included in the Roman province of Syria. This journey carries 
Jesus entirely out of Jewish territory. On the reasons for his leaving 
Galilee at this time see { 173. ‘Would have no man know it”: This 
whole journey was not for preaching, but for retirement, and for inter- 
course with the disciples. Vs. 26, “the woman was a Greek”: 7. ¢., a 
/ gentile; she may or may not have spoken Greek; she was certainly 
not of Hellenic blood. “A Syrophcenician by race”: a descendant of 
the Pheenicians of Syria, as distinguished from the Phoenicians (Cartha- 
ginians) of Africa. Matthew speaks of her as a Canaanitish woman. 
The terms Phoenicia and Canaan are sometimes used interchangeably 
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to denote the coastlands of Palestine, especially from Carmel north- 
ward (Isa. 23:11, and the Tel Amarna tablets), though Canaan more 
frequently denotes the whole of western Palestine, from Lebanon to the 
Dead Sea. Vs. 27, “Let the children first be filled,’ etc.: That the 
blessings of the gospel were first of all to be offered to the Jews was 
recognized by Jesus and, though not always intelligently, by the early 
church. This is, indeed, only an illustration of the possession by one 
race or people of opportunities superior to those of others, of which 
human history furnishes numberless examples. With this was connected 
a limitation of Jesus’ personal mission to his own nation, not because 
the gentile was of less consequence or value than the Jew (see Luke 
4: 25-27) or because Jesus cared nothing for the gentiles, but because 
in the accomplishment of his great work for the world it was necessary 
that he begin with his own people and confine his personal efforts to 
them (Matt. 15:24). Yet this limitation is not absolute; with suffi- 
cient reason he can go outside the Jewish nation, and such a reason is 
furnished by the woman’s answer, humbly accepting her place and 
expressing both eager desire and faith in him. The whole incident is 
most instructive as showing Jesus’ conception of his personal mission, 
and his attitude toward people outside his own nation. 

{| 179. Notes on §71, Mark 7 : 31-3'7.—Vs. 31, “from the borders of 
Tyre . .. . through Sidon unto the Sea of Galilee, through the midst 
of the borders of Decapolis”: these words indicate an extended and 
somewhat circuitous journey, for the most part entirely outside of 
Jewish territory, and hence (cf Matt. 15: 24, and the implications of 
Mark 7: 24-27) not a preaching tour, but one of retirement. From 
Sidon one road led across the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon mountains, 
directly east to Damascus; another led southeast to Czsarea Philippi. 
The former road passes over the mountains at a height of 6,000 feet 
and crosses the Leontes river on a natural rock bridge. This is per- 
haps the road which Jesus took, going, if not actually to Damascus, at 
least into that region, and thence south perhaps to Canatha, and west- 
ward again to the Sea of Galilee. If he followed the road to Czsarea 
Philippi, he must have passed thence somewhat southeast in order to 
come to the sea through the midst of the Decapolis. On the Deca- 
polis see 4] 122. The incident of vss. 32-37 probably took place on 
Jesus’ return into the vicinity of the Sea of Galilee ; there is no sugges- 
tion that the man was a gentile. 

Matthew 15;29-31, which corresponds in position to Mark 7:31-37 
records Jesus’ return to the Sea of Galilee, though without indicating the 
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route ; and in place of the healing of the deaf man mentions in general terms 
the healing ot a multitude. It is not easy to account for the variation of the 
two accounts. 


“| 180. Notes on §72, Mark 8 : 1-9.—The location of this event, so 
similar to the feeding of the five thousand (§ 66), is not definitely indi- 
cated further than that it was upon the shore of the sea (Mark 8: 10; 
Matt. 15:39). The motive of Jesus (vs. 2) is the same as on the other 
occasion ; the numerical details differ somewhat. 


This narrative seems to prove that in this period Jesus was again fol- 
lowed, either in Galilee or across the sea, by multitudes nearly as great as 
the one which had flocked to him before the crisis at Capernaum. But the 
similarity of this narrative to that of the feeding of the five thousand can but 
raise the question whether there were really two such events. In favor of the 
view that there were two is the difference in the numbers, and the fact that 
both Matthew and Mark relate both, Mark especially distinguishing the two 
by the word “again” in vs.1. Yet it can but surprise us that Jesus should 
have repeated a miracle, the consequences of which when first performed were 
so embarrassing, as well as that such a multitude should have come together 
to him after the break between himself and the Galileans which followed the 
first event. Nor is a duplication of a narrative with differences of detail in 
itself impossible (see 155). Definite answer to the question whether these 
events are two or one can hardly be given. 


“[181. Notes on §73, Mark 8 : 10-21.—Vs. 10, Dalmanutha”’: evi- 
dently a city on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, but not yet certainly 
located ; perhaps most probably on the southeastern shore. Matthew 
has “‘ Magadan,” the location of which is equally unknown. Vs. 11, 
“seeking of him a sign from heaven”: neither the teachings and the 
character of Jesus, nor his healing or other miracles appealed to the 
Pharisees. It was the first of these that drew to Jesus his first and 
most trusted disciples (cf. 4] 68, § 24); the second attracted multitudes ; 
but the Pharisees desired some wonderful visible portent from the 
heavens. Such a demand was most painful to Jesus, and he never 
responded to it. If he could not beget faith and win followers by the 
natural impression of his life, it was useless to attempt to do it by 
signs from heaven (cf. Matt. 4: 5-10; Luke 16: 31). 

Matt. 16:2, 3 adds, according to some manuscripts, a reproof of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees for being unable to read the signs of the times, 
though knowing how to discern the face of the sky. They have probably 
been brought over from Luke 12:54-56, though they fit in here most appro- 
priately. It is men’s duty, Jesus implies, to interpret current events, to read 
in passing history God’s message to them without asking for portents from 
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heaven. In the condition of the Jewish people and in Jesus’ own life was all 
the evidence they needed. It is an evil and adulterous (¢. ¢., untrue to God) 
generation that demands signs (vs. 4). Matthew also adds the words “but 
the sign of Jonah,” this whole verse being closely parallel to Matt. 12: 39 
(Luke 11:29). On the meaning of this sign see § 140. 

Vs. 15, “the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven of Herod”: by 
leaven Jesus undoubtedly means, as Matthew says in 16: 12, teaching, 
principles taught or exemplified, which, like yeast, tended to transform 
men’s character into likeness to itself. Luke 12:1 calls the leaven of 
the Pharisees “ hypocrisy ;”’ but here Jesus probably has especially in 
mind the captiousness which they manifested in demanding a sign 
when they already possessed evidence enough. This spirit, still 
unhappily common, blinds the eyes and hardens the heart. The leaven 
of Herod is probably worldly, and especially political, ambition. Mat- 
thew has (vs. 6) the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, not distin- 
guishing the two, and hence referring in general only to their evil 
influence. 

{| 182. Notes on § 74, Mark 8: 22-26.—Vs. 22, “‘ Bethsaida”: pre- 
sumably Bethsaida Julias, both because this is the only one that we are 
sure there was, and because in the next section we find Jesus going 
toward Czsarea Philippi, which is east of the Jordan. This is one of 
the two miracles recorded by Mark only, the other being that described 
in 7: 32-37. Both occur in about the same region; in both Jesus 
takes the man apart from the people; in both he makes use of the 
spittle ; in both he forbids the report of the incident. Now at least, 
though he will not refuse to heal, he does not wish attention drawn to 
him as a healer. As in the case of the Syrophcenician woman’s 
daughter, compassion led him to overstep the limits which on other 
grounds he set for himself. And the fact is itself doubly significant. 
That he did not give healing the first place shows that he did not 
regard relief of suffering as the highest duty, or happiness, in the sense 
of comfort, the highest good. That, having chosen another work, and 
chosen wisely, he yet broke over its limits, reminds us how often our 
chosen task must be left that we may perform the one that is thrust 
upon us. 


{ 183. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1)* Where is 
Tyre? Sidon? Phcenicia? (2)* What do the words “Greek” and 
“Syropheenician” in Mark 7: 26 and ‘‘Canaanitish” in Matt. 15:22 
mean? (3)* What was the purpose of Jesus in this northern 
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journey ? (4)* What conditions in Galilee led him to make it? 
(5) Tell the story of the Syrophcenician woman’s daughter. 
(6)* What principle respecting his personal mission did Jesus 
enunciate in connection with this event? (7)* On what ground 
did he make an exception to his general rule? (8)* What gen- 
eral and wide-sweeping principles are suggested in this conduct 
of Jesus ? 

(9)* Trace the journey recorded in Mark 7:31. (10) What 
was its purpose? (11) What happened on Jesus’ return to the 
region of the sea of Galilee ? 

(12) Narrate the story of the feeding of the four thousand. 
(13) Where did it take place? (14) What reasons for and 
against supposing that this is really the same event which is told 
in Mark 6: 36-46? 

(15)* What is the meaning of the Pharisees’ demand for a 
sign from heaven? (16)* Why was Jesus pained at their 
request? (17)* Against what insidious errors did Jesus warn 
his disciples (Mark 8:14 ff.)? (18) Express this warning in 
terms of our experience of today. 

(19) Tell the story of the blind man at Bethsaida. (20) 
What principles, instructive for us also, did Jesus illustrate in his 
conduct in this and similar cases ? 

“[ 184. Constructive Work.—Write chap. xvii of your “Life of 
Christ,” indicating the route that Jesus followed, and bringing out 
clearly the ends which he had in view at this time. 

185. Supplementary Topics for Study. 

1. Tyre and Sidon: the origin of the cities ; the ethnographic rela- 
tions of the inhabitants ; their political status and religious condition 
in Jesus’ day. 

SmitH, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 22-8; and Bible Dictionaries. 

2. Jesus’ thought concerning the limitations of his own mission. 

3. Why Jesus healed the sick. 

Dons, “Jesus as Healer,’’ BIBLICAL WORLD, March, 1900. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
JOURNEY TO CAESAREA PHILIPPI: PETER’S CONFESSION AND THE 


TRANSFIGURATION. 

§75. Peter’s confession. 

Matt. 16: 13-20. Mark 8: 27-30. Luke 9: 18-21. 
§76. Christ foretells his death and resurrection. 
Matt. 16:21-28. Mark 8:31—9:1. Luke 9 :22-27. 
$77. The transfiguration. 

Matt. 17: 1-13. Mark 9:2-13. Luke 9: 28-36. 
§78. The demoniac boy. 

Matt. 17: 14-20. Mark 9:14-209. Luke 9 :37-43¢. 
§79. Christ again foretells his death and resurrection. 

Matt. 17:22, 23. Mark 9 : 30-32. Luke 9 :434-45. 


4] 186. Notes on §75, Mark 8: 27-30.—Vs. 27, “into the villages of 
Cesarea Philippi”: into the villages adjacent to Czsarea Philippi, and 
belonging to its administration. The city of Caesarea Philippi lay at the 
foot of Mt. Hermon on the site of what was formerly known as Panias, 
so called from the god Pan to whom was consecrated a cave near by. 
From the side of the hill below this cave flows the river Banias, one of 
the three principal affluents of the Jordan. The city had been recently 
rebuilt by Philip, in whose tetrarchy it was, and renamed Cesarea in 
honor of Augustus ; the name Philippi distinguished it from Caesarea on 
the coast in the tetrarchy of Antipas. It lay 1,050 feet above sea level, 
while Hermon towered more than 8,000 feet above it. The journey 
from the Sea of Galilee was about twenty-five miles long, and involved 
an ascent of about 1,700 feet. It led through territory predominantly 
gentile in population. Like the preceding northern journey, it was 
evidently for retirement, not for preaching. ‘Who do men say that I 
am?” This is the first instance recorded in the gospels in which Jesus 
discussed with his disciples the matter of his names and titles. They 
had expressed at the outset their enthusiastic impression of his messiah- 
ship (] 67, 68); they had overheard, if not taken part in, the discussions 
among the people concerning Jesus ; but he, though himself fully con- 
vinced, at least from his baptism, of his own messiahship, had gone 
about his work of teaching and healing, apparently without formally 
discussing with the disciples or the people the question who he was. 
Now the time has come for an understanding with them on this question. 
Vs. 28, “and they told him saying, John the Baptist”: cf Mark 6: 14. 
The existence of this opinion suggests how little Jesus had been known 
while John was still alive and at work. “Elijah”: cf Mal. 4:5; John 
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1:21,and 465. ‘One of the prophets”: ¢. ¢., probably one of the 
line of prophets (cf Mark 6:15). In Luke, both here (9:19) and in 
9:8, this opinion is given in the form that “one of the old prophets is 
risen again,’ and Matthew mentions Jeremiah especially as one of 
whom some spoke. Vs. 29, “ Peter answereth and saith unto him, Thou 
art the Christ”: In words the confession affirms just what Andrew said 


SOURCE OF THE JORDAN AT BANIAS (CAESAREA PHILIPPI) 


to Peter when he first met Jesus (John 1:41). But it is by no means 
a mere echo of that former statement. That was the enthusiastic 
expression of an impression based upon a few hours with Jesus, and 
could hardly have meant anything other than that Jesus would turn 
out to be the Messiah they were looking for. This, on the other hand, 
is a deliberate assertion made after months of living and working with 
Jesus, which had deepened their knowledge of him and strengthened 
their love for him, despite the fact that he had not followed the career 
which they looked for in the Messiah. That they now reaffirm their 
first confession shows that their faith in Jesus personally is stronger 
than their devotion to their own conception of the Messiah’s career. 
The core of their faith, that which remained unchanged and gave it 
moral significance, was the attraction of Jesus’ personality for them, 
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which held them steadfastly to him while he lived a life so very differ- 
ent from their conception of what the career of the Messiah was to be. 
(Cf. Bruce on Matt. 16:22.) That they were still far from fully appre- 
hending and accepting Jesus’ conception of messiahship the next sec- 
tion shows. Vs. 30, “and he charged them that they should tell no 
man of him”: Neither the people at large nor the out-and-out oppo- 
nents of Jesus, who held unchanged their theories of what the Messiah 
should be ([50) and lacked the moral sympathy with Jesus which 
bound the Twelve to him, nor even the outer circle of true disciples, 
who had passed through no such experience of intimate acquaintance 
with Jesus as these twelve had had, were yet prepared for an announce- 
ment of Jesus’ messiahship ; they would all have interpreted it accord- 
ing to their own conceptions of messiahship, and would have still 
further endeavored to commit Jesus to a policy of revolution. 

4187. Notes on §75, Matt. 16:13-20.— Vs. 16, “the Christ, the 
Son of the living God”: probably an expansion of the briefer confes- 
sion as given in Mark, “the Christ.” Luke, probably under the same 
impulse to make it fuller and more impressive, says “the Christ of 
God.” The meaning remains substantially the same. On the expres- 
sion “Son of the living God” see 20. Vss. 17-19 are peculiar to 
Matthew. Vs. 17, “for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto 
thee”: this confession of Peter is no mere echo of popular opinion, 
nor any doctrine taught him of men, but a revelation from God, a 
teaching of the Father, or, in post-Pentecostal language, of the Spirit 
(cf. 1 Cor. 2:7-12). Vs. 18, “thou art Peter [Petros], and upon this 
rock [fetra] I will build my church”: If Jesus spoke in Aramaic, he 
doubtless said Cephas in both cases (cf. John 1 : 42), and no stress is to 
be laid on the difference between Pe/ros and petra. The strength of 
his conviction that Jesus is the Messiah makes Simon a rock, and it is 
on him as possessing such a conviction that Jesus will build his church. 
The statement pertains primarily to Peter personally, but by implication 
to all of like faith and firmness of conviction. The expression “ build 
my church” refers to the establishment and development of that com- 
munity in which his kingdom (cf. vs. 19) is to find visible and organ- 
ized expression. It is here represented under the figure of a building, 
of which Peter is to be a foundation-stone, and into which others are 
to be built till the structure is complete. ‘And the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it”: it shall never be destroyed. Hades is 
the world of death, and its gates open to receive and hold fast the dead. 
This they shall never do for the church of Jesus Christ. It shall never 
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be overthrown. Vs. 19, “and I will give unto thee the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven”: language, like that of the whole passage, highly 
figurative. The kingdom like the church is conceived of under the figure 
of a building ; only now Peter is represented, not as a foundation-stone, 
but as a porter, or steward. Hecan admit men to the kingdom, or 
exclude them ; the only interpretation of which, consistent with the 
history of the apostolic age, is that upon him will rest a great respon- 
sibility in the announcement of the terms of the gospel, the conditions 
of membership in Christ’s kingdom. “And whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth,” etc.: “binding and loosing” are familiar Jewish 
expressions for requiring and forbidding. Jesus gave to Peter and 
to his apostles in general (see Matt. 18:18) a responsibility of lead- 
ership in the church, which carried with it the duty of others to accept 
and follow their decisions. This is but an example of a general law. 
Some men are born to be leaders and some to be followers as surely 
as some are born children of others and subject to their paren- 
tal authority ; and their respective responsibilities in the sight of God 


are affected by this fact. The mass of men must always follow their 


leaders, even if these leaders lead wrongly. Even of the scribes 
Jesus said: “ They sit in Moses’ seat; all things whatsoever they bid 
you, these do and observe.” ‘The apostles were to be the scribes of the 
new church. 


REMARK: Inthe above notes on Matt. 16:18, 19, “church” and “king- 
dom of heaven” are treated as representing substantially the same idea, and 
this seems required by the context. Generally speaking, the difference between 
the two terms is this: the kingdom (the term which Jesus usually employs, 
“church” occurring only here and in Matt. 18 : 17) represents that whole order 
of things, above and including and permeating all organizations, which Jesus 
cametoestablish. It takes in all sides of life, and finds expression, not in one 
organization, but in every legitimate human institution. The church (the term 
which fills in Acts and the epistles the place of prominence that the kingdom 
has in the gospels) is first that organization in which the kingdom originally 
found organic expression, and then the whole community of believers through- 
out the world. In this largest sense the membership of the church and of the 
kingdom is on earth thesame. But even thus the term “ church,” from its use 
to denote a definite organization, which exists alongside of other organizations 
and stands especially for the distinctly religious side of life, retains an empha- 
sis on this phase of life and lacks that broad inclusion of all the interests and 
aspects of life which is characteristic of the conception of the kingdom. 


4188. Notes on §76, Mark 8:31—9:1.—Vs. 31, “And he began to 
teach them that the Son of man must suffer many things’’: immediately 
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upon his disciples’ clear and measurably intelligent recognition of 
Jesus’ messiahship, Jesus begins to teach them that he must suffer. 
Having grasped the one truth, they must begin to learn the other. 
“And be rejected by the elders, and the chief priests, and the scribes, 
and be killed”: it is now at least entirely clear to Jesus that there is 
no hope of the nation accepting him, and that the accomplishment of 
his mission must be, not only through suffering, but through death. 
And this the disciples, too, must learn. Compare the intimation of 
this in John 2:19; Mark 2:20. But this is the first clear statement 
of it. “And after three days rise again”’: Just as clear as it is to Jesus 
that he must die, so is it also that death cannot triumph over him. 
God can neither forsake his Son, nor cut him off from the accomplish- 
ment of his work in and for the kingdom (cf. Matt. 16:18). Death, 
necessary and inevitable, involves nevertheless only a brief interrup- 
tion of his work. Vs. 32, “Peter took him, and began to rebuke 
him” (cf. Matt. 16:22): that Peter should venture to reprove Jesus is 
surprising, but not that he found it difficult to accept Jesus’ announce- 
ment of his death. Affection for Jesus and his just-confessed faith in 
Jesus’ messiahship both make such acceptance difficult. The Jews of 
Jesus’ day believed, not in a suffering, but in a triumphant Messiah, 
and least of all in one whom his own nation should reject. To 
Peter, sharing still the ideas of his people, so far from rejection and 
death being involved in messiahship, messiahship excluded them. C. 
John 12:34; Luke 24:20, 21, 26. Vs. 33, “Get thee behind me, 
Satan”: this suggestion of Peter is to Jesus a temptation; he would 
gladly believe that his work could be accomplished without rejection 
and death. But he puts the temptation instantly away. Cf. 4 168. 
“Thou mindest not the things of God”: thinkest not the thoughts 
of God. Vs. 34, “if any man would come after me”: be my follower, 
disciple. ‘Let him deny himself”: an expression of far deeper sig- 
nificance than our ordinary use of “self-denial” would suggest. To 
deny one’s self is to cease to make one’s own interest and pleasure 
the end of life, and one’s own will the law of life, and in place of 
these to follow Jesus in making God’s will the law of action (John 
4:34; 5:30; Mark 3:35), and the well-being of men the end of life 
(Mark 10: 42-45). ‘And take up his cross and follow me”: indicates 
the extent to which Jesus’ disciples are to carry their self-devotion. To 
take up the cross and follow him is to be ready, as he was (vs. 31), to 
lay down life itself in obedience to the will of God and for the good 
of men. It must not be overlooked that these words (vs. 34, first 
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part) apply not only to the Twelve, but to all who would follow him. 
Jesus lays down as conditions of discipleship the acceptance of the same 
principles of life which he followed, carried to the same extent. In this 
as in other respects he was the Son of man, the type of his kingdom. 
Vs. 35, “for whosoever would save his life shall lose it’: the word 
“life” is perhaps suggested by the reference to dying, and saving life 
is primarily trying to escape death. But with physical life is included 
all those powers, opportunities, and possibilities which life brings. 
One who tries to hoard these, hold them for himself, in reality wastes 
them, throws them away; escaping death he wastes and loses life. 
“And whosoever shall lose his life”: whosoever shall unreservedly 
pour out his life’s energies, if need be, to the extent of death. ‘For 
my sake and the gospels”: in devotion to me, for the promotion of 
the ends for which I gave my life, and for the advancement of the 
gospel, that is, for the salvation of men; this is a most important 
qualification ; it makes all possible difference for what ends one pours 
out his life; not all losing of life is saving it. “Shall save it”: not 
shall escape death, but shall, making the highest use of life’s energies 
and power, in truth preserve it from waste and destruction. There is 
no immediate reference to length of life, or even to immortality; the 
thought of Jesus is moving on a higher plane than this. He is speak- 
ing, not of continued existence, but of the true use to be made of this 
mysterious /ife, with all its powers and possibilities, with which each 
of us is endowed. But that he who has made the best use of life 
should thereby cease to exist is itself almost unthinkable. Vs. 36, 
“For what doth it profit a man to gain the whole world and forfeit 
his life?”’ In this verse Jesus appeals to legitimate self-interest, to the 
noble desire to make the highest use of oneself, to realize one’s own 
highest possibilities. “Life” is just exactly that self; nothing that a 
man can gef can compensate for the destruction of this self, the waste 
of one’s life-energies, the corruption of one’s own nature. Vs. 37, 
“for what should a man give”: rather, what shall he give, what is 
there that he can give? When once life is wasted, there is nothing 
with which, though a man possess the world, it can be bought back ; 
and without it everything else is worthless. 

Vs. 38, ‘‘ For whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words”: 
goes back to the thought of giving up life for Jesus’ sake (vs. 35), and 
the temptation, which this suggests, to forsake him rather than risk 
one’s life. ‘When he cometh in the glory of his Father with the holy 
angels”: another reflection of Jesus’ confident faith that his death was 
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not defeat either for himself or for the kingdom; he would return in 
triumph (cf Mark 13: 26, 27), and then the unprofitableness of saving 
one’s life by denying Christ will appear as it does not now. The words 
added in Matthew, “and then shall he render to every man according 
to his deeds” (vs. 27), emphasize the element of judgment in this future 
coming. Compare Matt. 3:12. Chap. 9, vs. 1, “shall in no wise 
taste ot death, till they see the kingdom of God come with power”: 
a distinct prediction that in the life-time of some then present the 
kingdom of God should come. The reference is probably to the com- 
ing of the kingdom in the conversion of multitudes to faith in him, 
such as actually took place in the apostolic age. Matthew’s expression, 
“till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom,” shows that in 
the thought of the early church, if not also in the language of Jesus, the 
coming of the kingdom and the coming of the Son of man were the 
same thing. 


To what event did Jesus refer when he predicted his “second coming”’ in 
such passages as the above? In general, it is evident, he meant his return 
after death tocarry on the work of the kingdom to its consummation. 
This involved (a) the conversion of multitudes to faith in him, and the per- 
meation of human society by his principles and spirit; (d) the downfall of 
Judaism as the special representative of true religion, and the establishment 
of Christianity in its place; (c) the judgment of ‘every man according to his 
deeds.” Did it also involve his personal visible return? His words are gen- 
erally so interpreted, and this seems at first their obvious meaning. Yet it is 
doubtful whether all the language which is so interpreted is not better under- 
stood as oriental imagery describing the accompaniments of his coming in 
the first two senses, as in Dan. 7:13-27 the coming of the kingdom is 
described as the coming of the Son of man. It is in these senses that he 
predicted his coming within the generation then living, and it is in connection 
with such announcement of his speedy return that the language suggestive 
of visible return usually occurs. The destruction of Jerusalem, as a most 
notable accompaniment of the coming in the second sense, and as marking a 
stage in the triumph of the kingdom, may itself be regarded as a coming of 
the Son of man. The personal judgment of individuals would then be pre- 
sumably an oft-repeated fact, beginning while Jesus was still on earth (John 
9:39), more manifest in his coming in power in his kingdom (Mark 8: 38; 
Matt. 16:27), and coming sooner or later in every man’s experience (Luke 
12: 40). 

{[ 189. Notes on §77, Markg : 2-13.—Vs. 2, “after six days”: Luke’s 
‘about eight days” also means a week; spent perhaps in talking over 
these two great thoughts, Jesus’ messiahship and his suffering, both in 
a sense new to the disciples, and to them irreconcilable. “Peter and 
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James and John”: cf Mark 5:37; 14:32. “Into a high mountain”: 
We naturally think of Hermon, towering snow-capped above Cesarea 
Philippi. Tabor is the traditional site, but probably not the 
true one. There is no intimation of a return to Galilee after Peter’s 
confession ; and the top of Tabor was probably fortified at this time. 
“Transfigured before them”: changed in appearance; how, must be 
gathered from the context. Matthew adds, “his face did shine as the 
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sun.” Luke, who throughout this narrative shows the use of other 
sources than Mark alone, adds that Jesus went to the mountain to pray, 
and that it was while he was praying that this transformation of his 
appearance took place. Vs. 4, “Elijah with Moses .. . . talking with 
Jesus”: Luke adds, what the context in Mark suggests, that they 
“‘spake of his decease [departure] which he was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem ’’ — language which presents Jesus’ death, not as a fate which 
he could not escape, but as an achievement, a task, which he was volun- 
tarily to accomplish. Vs. 5, “ Peter answereth and saith”: Luke men- 
tions that the disciples were borne down with sleep, but having waked 
(or perhaps, as in the margin of R. V., having kept awake) saw his glory 
and the two men with him, and that Peter spoke the words following 
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as Moses and Elijah were about to leave. ‘“ Rabbi, it is good for us,” 
etc.: Peter’s motive is evidently to prolong the delightful experience, 
and so he proposes to erect booths in which Jesus and his heavenly 
visitors can lodge. Vs. 7, “a voice out of the cloud, This is my beloved 
Son ; hear ye him”: it is in this voice that the experience culminates. 
If their faith in Jesus as the Messiah had been shocked by his announce- 
ment of his death, the appearance of Moses and Elijah, the representa- 
tives of the law and the prophets, talking with their master, was 
calculated to restore that faith, while it at the same time reaffirmed the 
certainty of his death; but more convincing still in both directions is 
the heavenly voice, assuring them that Jesus is the Father’s beloved 
Son, and bidding them believe whatever he may tell them. Vs. 8, 
“saw no one any more, save Jesus only”: with the passing of the voice 
the vision ended. 

In endeavoring to form a conception of the nature of this experience, 
three things must be distinguished: the causes externai to the disciples 
which produced the impressions which they received ; these impressions of 
sight and sound —that which they saw and heard ; the convictions and feel- 
ings which these impressions begat in their minds. The significance of the 
event evidently lies in the last of these. The second is that of which the 
narrative expressly speaks. The first is not referred to in the narrative — 
unless we force it in by an over-literalism of interpretation—and it is 
beyond our power definitely tocomprehend. Enough that by this experience 
God graciously confirmed the words of his Son, and strengthened the faith of 
the disciples. 

Vs. 9, “charged them that they should tell no man,” etc.: it is still 
with his disciples alone that Jesus is working ; they must be prepared 
for his death; on the foundation of their faith, strong even if unintel- 
ligent, he will build a structure of instruction. In others there is no 
such foundation to build on. Vs. 11, “Elijah”: the seeing of Elijah 
on the mount calls up, in connection with the thought of Jesus’ mes- 
siahship, the old question about Elijah preceding the Messiah. Jesus 
interprets the prediction (Mal. 4:5) as fulfilled in John the Baptist, 
and points out also the Old Testament passages which look toward his 
own rejection and sufferings. Vs. 12, “‘restoreth all things”: the use 
of such a phrase as this to describe the work of John should keep us 
from over-literalism in interpreting biblical language. 

{ 190. Notes on § 78, Mark 9 : 14-29.—Vs. 17, “a dumb spirit”: .¢., 
one that rendered the boy dumb. Matthew, vs. 15, describes the boy 
as epileptic, and the symptoms as given in Mark correspond with this. 
Vs. 19, “O faithless generation” : addressed to the disciples, reproving 
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them for their lack of faith, possession of which would have enabled 
them to cure the boy. So at least Matthew understands the matter 
(vss. 19, 20). Vs. 23, “if thou canst”: the words of the man reprov- 
ingly repeated by Jesus, implying that the difficulty is not in his own 
ability, but in the man’s faith. Vs. 29, “this kind can come out by 
nothing save by prayer”: Matthew has it, “ Because of your little faith,” 
to which is added a saying concerning the power of faith much like 
Mark 11: 23, where it is associated with prayer, and Luke 17:6. The 
more difficult the task, the more necessary is prayer, by which we enter 
into fellowship with God and acquire his power. 

{| 191. Notes on § 79, Mark g : 30-32.—Vs. 30, “ passed through Gali- 
lee”: made a journey from the mountain of transfiguration to some 
point in Galilee, probably Capernaum (vs. 33). ‘Would not that any 
man should know it”’: still intent, not on evangelization, but the instruc- 
tion of the Twelve. Vs. 31, “the Son of man is delivered up”: 7. ¢., 
is to be. The frequent theme of his teaching in these days. 


{| 192. Questions and Suggestions for Study.—(1) Where is 
Czsarea Philippi? What is its distance from the Sea of Galilee? 
(2)* What was the purpose of Jesus’ journey into this region? 
(3)* What questions did Jesus ask his disciples on the way, and 
what were their answers? (4)* In what respect was Peter’s 
confession at this time like Andrew’s confession in John 1: 41, 
and in what respects was it different? (5)* What was the cen- 
tral and permanent element in the disciples’ faith in Jesus? 
(6) What answer of Jesus to Peter is recorded by Matthew? 
Explain its meaning. 

(7)* On what subject did Jesus begin immediately after this 
to instruct his disciples? (8) What intimations of his death 
have we already met? (9)* Why was Peter unable to accept 
Jesus’ statement on this matter? (10) How did Peter’s pro- 
test affect Jesus? (11)* What great principle respecting dis- 
cipleship did Jesus set forth at this time? Explain the meaning 
of his words (Mark 8:34). (11)* By what arguments did he 
enforce it (Mark 8:35-38)? Explain these verses, one by one. 
(12) Do these principles and instructions apply to the Twelve 
only, or to all followers of Jesusin all times? (13) What kind 
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of a life would the principle of vs. 34 require us to live today ? 
In few passages of the gospel have we clearer teaching concern- 
ing the principles of a Christian life. These words of Jesus 
should be carefully studied and thoughtfully pondered. (14) 
Tell the story of the transfiguration. (15)* What was this 
experience intended to do for the disciples? (16) Is it to be sup- 
posed that it had any value for Jesus himself? If so, what? 
(17) Why did Jesus bid them tell no man of this event? (18) 
Explain the question of the disciples about Elijah, and Jesus’ 
answer. 

(19) Tell the story of the epileptic boy. (20) What lesson 
did Jesus teach the boy’s father? (21)* Of what lesson to the 
disciples did he make this event the occasion? Suggest modern 
applications of it. 

(22) On what subject did Jesus continue to teach his dis- 
ciples as he passed through Galilee? 


“| 193. Constructive Work.—Write chap. xviii of your “Life of 
Christ,” following the outline indicated by the sections, and taking 
pains to bring out very clearly the significance of the new teaching of 
Jesus and the relation of Jesus to his disciples, in some respects also 
new. 


{| 194. Supplementary Topics for Study. 
_1, Caesarea Philippi, and the region of Mt. Hermon. 
G. A. SmiITH, Historical Geography of Palestine; MACGREGOR, Rob Roy on the 
Jordan, and other works on geography. 
2. The faith of Jesus’ disciples; its constant element; its varying 
phases. 
RHEES, The Life of Jesus of Nazareth, §§ 155-160. 
3. The conditions of discipleship as set forth by Jesus, and their 
application to life today. 


Books Recommended for Pew Testament Study. 


TWO LISTS, ONE FOR POPULAR AND ONE FOR PROFESSIONAL STUDY.! 
PREPARED AT THE REQUEST OF THE COUNCIL OF SEVENTY, IN 
CONSULTATION WITH THE OTHER MEMBERS OF THE CHAMBER, 
BY A COMMITTEE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT CHAMBER, CON- 
SISTING OF PROFESSOR CLYDE W. VOTAW, OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO, AND PROFESSOR CHARLES F. BRADLEY, OF GAR- 
RETT BIBLICAL INSTITUTE, EVANSTON, ILL. 


PREFATORY REMARKS, 


THE COUNCIL OF SEVENTY? presents the following lists in the hope that 
they may be of assistance to students of the Bible in the selection of books 
for their study of the New Testament. The number of persons who are 
endeavoring to gain a historical and literary, as well asa spiritual, under- 
standing of the Bible, increases rapidly, and many of them desire guidance 
in the selection of books from which they may acquire the knowledge sought. 
Two classes of students are here provided for. List I presents the titles of cer- 
tain books which are recommended to ¢hose who have not received professional 
instruction in the Bible, and who are unable to use other languages than 
the English. List II is designed for those who have the requisite linguistic 
knowledge and general preparation for an advanced study of the Bible. 
However, many of the books contained in List II can be used by those who 
have a knowledge of classical Greek, and can therefore deal with the New 
Testament in its original language. It is eminently desirable that those who 
find it necessary to begin with the small, popular works given in List I should 
carry forward their study until they become able to use the larger and more 
scholarly works of List II. 

Copyright, 1900, by Clyde W. Votaw. 

? THE COUNCIL OF SEVENTY, composed of seventy representative Bible teachers, 
including the Old and New Testament professors in many of the theological seminaries 
and universities of the United States and Canada, was organized in 1895 for the pur- 
pose of directing the work of the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 
The Council is divided into three Chambers —the Old Testament, the New Testa- 
ment, and the General Chambers. The officers of the CouNCIL are: President, Dr. 
John Henry Barrows, President of Oberlin College; Principal, Dr. William R. 
Harper, President of the University of Chicago; Recorder, Professor Clyde W. 
Votaw, of the University of Chicago; 7veasurer, Professor George H. Gilbert, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. The purpose of the CoUNCIL is: to associate more 
closely those who desire to promote the study of the Bible from the historical point of 
view, and the study of other sacred literatures as related to it; to induce properly 
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In accordance with the platform of the CouNCIL, these lists contain the 
titles of books which represent the several schools of evangelical interpreta- 
tion. To some, certain of the books will seem too progressive; to others, 
certain of the books will seem too conservative. The Councilors themselves 
hold varying views regarding the books. They agree, however, that in pre- 
senting such lists as are here attempted, room should be made for the best 
representative works of evangelical scholarship. Some of these books will be 
adapted to one class of users, some to another. Judgment will be necessary 
for selection. Information about each book, as to its contents and its general 
point of view, can be found in the many theological journals and religious 
publications at about the time of the book’s appearance. The professional 
reviews of a book should as a rule be carefully considered before a book is 
purchased. 

The sincere intent of the COUNCIL has been that no consideration of any 
sort should determine the contents of these lists except that of scholarly 
merit and the highest efficiency to promote the best knowledge of the Bible. 


qualified persons to undertake this work, either independently or in connection with 
another calling; and to extend through the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE a wider acquaintance with the right methods of Bible study and their 
results. The CoUNCIL does not stand for any theory of interpretation, school of 
criticism, or denomination ; but for a definite endeavor to promote the knowledge of 
the Word of God as interpreted in the best light of the present day. It is founded on 
the belief that the Bible is a unique revelation from God, and strives in a constructive 
spirit to interpret its teachings and to extend its influence among the people. While, 
therefore, a large liberty is allowed to the individual] teacher, the position occupied by 
the CoUNCIL is altogether evangelical. 

The New Testament Chamber of the COUNCIL OF SEVENTY is composed of the 
following active teachers of the Bible: Professor Alfred W. Anthony, Cobb Divinity 
School, Lewiston, Me.; Professor Benjamin W. Bacon, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; the late Professor J. H. Barbour, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, 
Conn.; Professor E. I. Bosworth, Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio; 
Professor Charles F. Bradley, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill.; Professor 
Marcus D, Buell, Boston University, Boston, Mass.; Professor Ernest D. Burton, the 
University of Chicago; Professor G. H. Gilbert, Chicago Theological Seminary ; 
Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, the University of Chicago; Dr. Ezra P. Gould, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Professor D. A. Hayes, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IIl.; Professor 
M. W. Jacobus, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn.; Professor J. H. Kerr, 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cal.; Professor R. R. Lloyd, 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Oakland, Cal.; Professor Shailer Mathews, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; President Rush Rhees, Rochester University, Rochester, N. Y. ; 
Professor James S. Riggs, Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y.; Professor 
C. J. H. Ropes, Bangor Theological Seminary, Bangor, Me.; Professor J. H. Ropes, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; Professor W. H. Ryder, Andover Theological 
Seminary, Andover, Mass.; Professor Wilbur F. Steele, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo.; Professor William A. Stevens, Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Professor Clyde W. Votaw, the University of Chicago. 
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This bibliography is designed for Practical, not for historical, purposes. 
No attempt, therefore, has been made to introduce those great works of the 
past centuries which it would be necessary to study for a history of New Tes- 
tament interpretation. The sole aim in preparing the lists has been to indi- 
cate the best books for general New Testament study at the present time. 
Neither can a general conspectus of all the current books upon New Testament 
subjects be here expected. The value of lists of this kind lies partly in 
their sedective quality. The reader will be prepared, therefore, for the absence 
of many books which have been prominent and familiar in past generations. 
They have been replaced in these lists by books not so widely known because 
more recently published, but which are believed to be better, and which 
probably will be to the coming generation what the previous books have been 
to the generations just passed. In the present day books rapidly succeed and 
supersede one another. In no case has an older book been omitted except 
where it seemed clearly superseded by some later one. Some works which 
otherwise would have been named are omitted because they are permanently 
out of print. A few important books which are out of print are included in 
the lists (with a statement to that effect) because they can still be consulted in 
libraries or can be obtained from second-hand book stores. 

An order of arrangement could not be found for the several books under 
each topic which would indicate precisely and fully the character and the 
relative value of each work. The general idea of the arrangement adopted 
is: to place first in the list one book (or more) of general usefulness, con- 
servative tone, comprehensive plan, and moderate price, such as contains a 
fairly good view of the whole topic ; then to name those larger works of schol- 
arship of different schools which go thoroughly into the problems of the sub- 
ject; and lastly, to indicate some of the most important monographs on 
particular portions or aspects of the general subject, or some of the smaller 
or older books. Relative values cannot be shown by a one, two, three order. 
A book may be of high value for one purpose and of low value for another, 
of high value to one person and of low value to another, of high value in the 
opinion of one school of interpretation and of low value in the opinion of 
another school. 

It is the purpose of the COUNCIL to revise and reissue these lists at suitable 
intervals, introducing the titles of the best new books which have appeared 
within that period, and withdrawing the titles of those books which are 
judged to have been superseded by later publications. 

The Councit also plans ultimately to publish these lists wzth annotations, 
which shall briefly indicate the scope, plan, and method of each book, the 
school of interpretation to which it belongs, its points of special excellence 
and weakness, and a general estimate of its value for the different classes of 
Bible students. This will remove much of the indefiniteness of the present 
lists. It has not been thought advisable, however, to withhold the lists until 
these annotations can be prepared. 
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In these lists the American publisher of each book is named where there 
is one, although many of the books are imported from English houses. The 
last edition and its date are indicated, not the original date of publication. 
The English translation of German and French works, if there is such, is 
always cited first; in case there has been a new foreign edition since the 
English translation was made (unless it is a mere reprint of the earlier 
edition) the foreign edition is also indicated. 

The prices named for the books are the list prices of the publishers. 
The price of German and French works is generally for unbound volumes; 
but these can be ordered bound from the publishers at a small extra cost. 

These book lists will be published at once in regular form, with a blank 
page opposite each printed page for additions by the user. Copies can be 
procured from the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, Hyde 
Park, Chicago, Ill. The price of copies cannot yet be named, but will be 
within the reach of everyone. 


LIST I. 


Containing the titles of certain books for the study of the New Testament which 
are recommended to those who have not received professional instruction in the 
Bible, and who are unable to use other languages than the English. 


I. HISTORY. 
1. THE NEW TESTAMENT TIMES IN PALESTINE. 

Morrison, W.D. The Jews under Roman Rule. Third edition. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. Pp. 426. $1.50. 

Riggs, J. S. History of the Jewish People in the Maccabean and Roman 
Periods. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 317. $1.25. 
Mathews, Shailer. The History of New Testament Times in Palestine. New 

York : The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 218. $0.75. 

MacCoun, Townsend. The Holy Land in Geography and History. Chicago: 
The F. H. Revell Co., 1897. Two volumes. Pp. 232. $2. 

Josephus, Flavius. Antiquities, Jewish War. English translation by Shilleto. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1889-90. Five volumes. Pp. 1907. $5. 

2. THE LIFE OF JESUS. 

Edersheim, Alfred. The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1887. Two volumes. Pp. 1524. $2; two 
volumes in one, $1.50; abridged edition, 1898, pp. 645, $1. 

Andrews, S. J. The Life of Our Lord. Revised edition. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1891. Pp. 651. $2.50. 

Rhees, Rush. The Life of Jesus of Nazareth. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1900. Pp. 338. $1.25. 

Gilbert,G. H. The Student’s Life of Jesus. Third edition, enlarged. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., rgoo. Pp. 418. $1.25. 
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Weiss, Bernhard. The Life of Christ. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1883-9. Three volumes. Pp. 1224. $6.75. 

Fairbairn, A. M. Studies in the Life of Christ. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1893. Pp. 359. $1.50. 

Stevens, W. A. and Burton, E.D. A Harmony of the Gospels. Boston: Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., 1894. Pp. 237. $1.50. Sunday-school edition, $0.75. 

Burton, E. D. and Mathews, Shailer. Constructive Studies in the Life of 
Christ. Based on the Stevens-Burton “Harmony of the Gospels.’’ Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1900. Pp. 300. Paper, $0.40. 

Anthony, A. W. An Introduction to the Life of Jesus: an Investigation 
of the Historical Sources. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1896. Pp. 
206. $I. 

3. THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 

Bartlet, Vernon. The Apostolic Age: its Life, Doctrine, Worship and Polity. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899. Pp. 586. $2. 

Schaff, Philip. History of the Christian Church. Vol. I. Third revision. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891. Pp. 871. $4. 

McGiffert, A.C. A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1897. Pp. 681. $2.50. 

Thatcher, 0. J. A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1897. Pp. 312. $1.25. 

Neander, Augustus. History of the Planting and Training of the Christian 
Church. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1889. Two volumes. Pp. 
721. $2. 

Conybeare, W. J. and Howson, J.S. The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
Unabridged edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Two 
volumes in one. Pp. 1008. $3. Abridged edition. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1892. Pp. 850. $1.25. 

Farrar, F.W. The Life and Work of St. Paul. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1889. Pp. 781. $2. 

Ramsay, W.M. St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. Pp. 394. $3. 

Gilbert, G. H. The Student’s Life of Paul. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1899. Pp. 279. $1.25. 

Burton, E. D. Records and Letters of the Apostolic Age. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. Pp. 238. $1.50. 


4. THE NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS. 


Salmon, George. Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the 
New Testament. Seventh edition. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1896. Pp. 660. $3.50. 
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Bennett, W. H. and Adeney, W. F._ Biblical Introduction (Old and New 
Testaments). New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1899. Pp. 487. $2. 
Godet, Frederic. Introduction to the New Testament. PartI: The Epistles 
of St. Paul. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. Pp. 621. $4. 
Part II, Div. i: The Collection of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel 
of St. Matthew. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 272. 

$2.50. 

Gloag, P. J. Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1895. Pp. 298. $3. Introduction to the Pauline Epistles. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1874. Pp. 480. $3.50. (Out of print.) 
Introduction to the Catholic Epistles. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1887. Pp. 416. $4. Introduction to the Johannine Writings. 
London: James Nisbet & Co., 1891. Pp. 440. $3. (Out of print.) 

Weiss, Bernhard. A Manual of Introduction to the New Testament. New 
York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1889. Two volumes. Pp. 846. $4. 

Abbot, Ezra, Peabody, A. P., and Lightfoot, J.B. The Fourth Gospel: Evi- 
dences External and Internal for its Johannean Authorship. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891. Pp. 171. $1.50. 

Westcott, B. F. Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. Sixth edition. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1895. Pp. 476. $2.25. The Bible in 
the Church. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1889. Pp. 316. $1.25. 


5. BIBLE DICTIONARIES. 

Hastings, James. A Dictionary of the Bible. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1898 —. Four volumes. Vol. I and Vol. II already published, pp. 
864, 870. $6 a volume in cloth, $8 a volume in half leather. 

Wright, William. The Illustrated Bible Treasury. Various British and 
American authors. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1896. Pp. 724. 
$1.50. 

Davis, J.D. A Dictionary of the Bible. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1898. Pp. 802. $2. 


Il. TEXT. 


The Revised Version of the New Testament. Many editions since 1881, by 
various publishers. The official English editions are from the Oxford 
and Cambridge Presses. The American Revision Committee is prepar- 
ing an American Standard Edition, soon to be published by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York. 

Parallel editions of the Revised and the Authorized Versions, for comparative 
study, are issued by various publishers. 

Moulton, R.G. The Modern Reader’s Bible. The Revised Version presented 
in modern literary form. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. The 
New Testament in four volumes. Pp. 983. $0.50 a volume. 
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The Twentieth Century New Testament. A translation into Modern English 
made from the original Greek (Westcott and Hort's text). Part 1: The 
Five Historical Books. Fifth edition. Chicago: The F. H. Revell Co., 
1900. Pp. 254. $0.50. 

Stevens, G.B. The Messages of Paul: arranged in historical order, analyzed, 
and freely rendered in paraphrase. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
I900. Pp. 268. $1.25. 

Thoms, J. A. Concordance to the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883. Pp. 532. $2.50. 

Walker, J.B. R. Comprehensive Concordance to the Bible in the Authorized 
Version. Boston: Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
1894. Pp. g22. $1. 

‘ Schaff, Philip. Companion to the Greek Testament and English Version. 
Fourth edition, revised. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1894. Pp. 618. 
$2.75. 

The Holy Bible, Authorized Version, edited with Various Renderings and 
Readings from the best Authorities. The Old Testament, T. K. Cheyne, 
S. R. Driver; The Apocrypha, C. J. Ball; The New Testament, R. L. 
Clarke, W. Sanday. Third edition. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1892. (New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co.) Pp. 1584. $5.50. Other 
cheaper editions. 

III. INTERPRETATION. 
1. COMMENTARIES ON THE ENTIRE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges. A serial commentary on the 
entire New Testament. By various British authors. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1877-96. Nineteen volumes, from 200 to 400 pages each. 
$0.60 to $1.10 a volume. The full set, $13.40. 

The International Illustrated Commentary on the New Testament. A serial 
commentary on the entire New Testament. By various American and 
British authors. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1879-83. Four 
volumes. Pp. 508, 577, 628, 354. $5 a volume. 

The Expositor’s Bible. Expository lectures on the entire Old and New Testa- 
ments. By various British authors. New York: The Funk & Wagnalls 
Co.,1899. Twenty-five volumes, about 860 pages each. $25 for the set. 
(This work is still published also by Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York, in 49 volumes, at $1.50 a volume.) 


2. COMMENTARIES ON THE SEPARATE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
MATTHEW. 
Broadus, J. A. Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew. American Commen- 
tary. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1887. Pp. 
610. $2. 
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Morison, James. Practical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Mat 
thew. Ninth edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1895. Pp.674. 14s. 


MARK. 

Clarke, W. N. Commentary on the Gospel of Mark. American Commentary. 
Vol. II, containing also Luke. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, 1881. Pp. 261. $2.75. 

Morison, James. Practical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Mark. 
Seventh edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1894. Pp. 546. 12s. 


LUKE. 

Godet, Frederic. Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. New York: The 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1887. Pp. 584. $3. 

Farrar, F. W. Commentary on the Gospel of Luke. Cambridge Bible. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1895. Pp. 392. $1.10. 

JOHN. 

Godet, Frederic. Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. American edition, 
with additional notes, by Timothy Dwight. New York: The Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1886-90. Two volumes. Pp. 1130. $6. 

Westcott, B. F. Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Bible Commentary. 
Vol. II, containing also the Acts. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1890. Pp. 307. $3. 

Milligan, William, and Moulton, W. F. The Gospel according to St. John. 
International Revision Commentary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1883. Pp. 443. $1.25. 
ACTS. 


Hackett, H.B. Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. American Com- 
mentary. Revised edition. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, 1882. Pp. 345. $2. 

Gloag, P. J. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1870. Twovolumes. Pp. 895. 
$8.40. (Out of print.) 

Page, T. E. and Walpole, A.S. The Acts of the Apostles. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1895. Pp. 263. $0.60. 

Lumby, J. R. The Acts of the Apostles. Cambridge Bible. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1890. Pp. 387. $1.10. 

Stokes,G. T. The Acts of the Apostles. LZxfositor’s Bible. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1891-2. Two volumes. Pp. go04. $3. 

ROMANS. 

Gifford, E.H. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Bible Com- 
mentary. Vol. III, containing the Pauline Epistles. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1892. Pp. 844. $3. 
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Godet, Frederic. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Second 
American edition. New York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1892. Pp. 
531. $3. 

Best, J. A. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1890. Pp. 418. $2. 


FIRST AND SECOND CORINTHIANS. 


Gould, E.P. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. American 
Commentary. Vol. V, containing the greater Pauline Epistles. Phila- 
delphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1887. Pp. 226. $2. 

Beet, J. A. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker, 1891. Pp. 542. $2.50. 

Godet, Frederic. Commentary on-St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1886-7. Two volumes. Pp. 
g21. $6. 

Denney, James. The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. Lxfositor's Bible. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1894. Pp. 387. $1.50. 

Robertson, F. W. Expository Lectures on First and Second Corinthians. In 
same volume with his Life, Letters, and other Lectures. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1870. Pp. 840. $2. 


GALATIANS. 
Beet, J. A. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1888. Pp. 232. $1.50. 
Stevens, G.B. A Short Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians. Boston: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1894. Pp. 240. $I. 
Findlay, G.G. The Epistle to the Galatians. Lxfosttor’s Bible. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1888. Pp. 461. $1.50. 


EPHESIANS, PHILIPPIANS, COLOSSIANS, PHILEMON. 


Beet, J. A. Commentary on St Paul's Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and Philemon. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1891. Pp. 
413. $2. 

Moule, H.C.G. Commentary on St. Paul's Epistles to the Ephesians, Philip- 
pians, Colossians, and Philemon. Cambridge Bible. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1886-93. Three volumes. Pp. 506. $1.70. 

Findlay, G.G. The Epistle to the Ephesians. Lxfositor's Bible. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1892. Pp. 440. $1.50. 

Rainy, Robert. The Epistle to the Philippians. xfositor’s Bible. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1893. Pp. 368. $1.50. 

Maclaren, Alexander. The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. E-xos?- 
tor's Bible. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1888. Pp. 493. $1.50. 
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FIRST AND SECOND THESSALONIANS. 


Findlay, G. G. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
Cambridge Bible. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1891. Pp. 183. 


$0.50. 
Stevens, W. A. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians. 


American Commentary. Vol. V, containing the greater Pauline Epistles. 


Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1890. Pp.627. $2.50. 
Denney, James. The Epistles tothe Thessalonians. Exfosttor's Bible. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1892. Pp. 404. $1.50. 
FIRST AND SECOND TIMOTHY, TITUS. 


Humphreys, A. E. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to Timothy and Titus. 
Cambridge Bible. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896. Pp. 271. 
$0.80. 


Plummer, Alfred. The Pastoral Epistles. xfosttor’s Bible. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1896. Pp. 435. $1.50. 
HEBREWS. 


Farrar, F. W. Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Cambridge Bible. 
Second edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1889. Pp. 240. $0.90. 


Davidson, A.B. The Epistle to the Hebrews. Handbooks for Bible Classes. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. Pp. 260. $0.75. 


Edwards, T.C. The Epistle to the Hebrews. LZ xfositor’s Bible. New York: 

A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1896. Pp. 329. $1.50. 
JAMES. 

Plumptre, E. H. Commentary on the Epistle of St. James. Cambridge Bible. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1878. Pp. 107. $0.40. 

Plummer, Alfred. The Epistle of St. James. Zxfositor’s Bible. In same 
volume with the Epistle of Jude. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
1891. Pp. 480. $1.50. 

FIRST AND SECOND PETER, JUDE. 


Plumptre, E. H. Commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. 
Cambridge Bible. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1892. Pp. 220. 
$0.60. 


Lumby, J.R. The Epistles of St. Peter. xfositor’s Bible. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1893. Pp. 374. $1.50. 
FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD JOHN. 
Plummer, Alfred. Commentary on the Epistles of St.John. Cambridge Bible. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1883. Pp. 302. $0.90. 
Alexander, William. The Epistles of St. John. Lxfosttor’s Bible. New York: 
A. C, Armstrong & Son, 1889. Pp. 309. $1.50. 
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REVELATION. 
Simcox, W.H. Commentary on the Revelation of St. John. Cambridge Bible. 
Second edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1891. Pp.174. $0.80. 
Milligan, William. The Book of Revelation. Zxfositor's Bible. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1893. Pp. 392. $1.50. 


IV. BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 

Stevens, G.B. The Theology of the New Testament. /nternational Theo- 
logical Library. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 617. 
$2.50. 

Wendt, H.H. The Teaching of Jesus. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1892. Two volumes. Pp. 835. $5. 

Bruce, A.B. The Kingdom of God. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1893. Pp. 361. $2. The Training of the Twelve. Fourth edition. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1894. Pp. 552. $2.50. 

Gilbert, G.H. The Revelation of Jesus. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1899. Pp. 375. $1.25. 

Stalker, James. The Christology of Jesus ; being His Teaching concerning 
Himself according to the Synoptic Gospels. New York: A.C. Armstrong 
& Son, 1899. Pp. 298. $1.50. 

Mathews, Shailer. The Social Teaching of Jesus. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1897. Pp. 235. $1.50. 

Stevens, G.B. The Pauline Theology. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1892. Pp. 383. $2. The Johannine Theology. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1894. Pp. 387. $2. 

Bruce, A. B. St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. 404. $2. 

Gould, E. P. The Biblical Theology of the New Testament. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1900. Pp. 220. $0.75. 

Adeney, W. F. The Theology of the New Testament. New York: Thomas 

Whittaker, 1894. Pp. 248. $0.75. 


V. SPECIAL TREATISES. 

Bruce, A.B. The Parabolic Teaching of Christ. New York: A.C. Arm- 
strong & Son, 1892. Pp. 515. $2.50. 

Dods, Marcus. The Parables of Our Lord. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1890-91. Two volumes. Pp. 501. $2.44. 

Salmond, S. D. F. The Parables of Our Lord. Able Class Primers. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. Pp. 122. $0.20. 

Bruce, A.B. The Miraculous Element in the Gospels. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1892. Pp. 391. $2.50. 
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Laidlaw, John. The Miracles of Our Lord. New York: The Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., 1892. Pp. 384. $1.75. 

Trench, R.C. Notes on the Miracles of Our Lord; Notes on the Parables of 
Our Lord. Revised edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1887. Two 
volumes. Pp. 512, 500. $1.50 a volume. (Various other editions.) 

Sanday, William. The Oracles of God: The Nature and Extent of Biblical 
Inspiration. Third edition. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1891. 
Pp. 156. $1.25. 

Bruce, A.B. Apologetics ; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892. Pp. 522. $2.50. 

Adeney, W. F. How to Read the Bible. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 
1897. Pp. 135. $0.50. The Construction of the Bible. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1898. Pp. 86. $0.50. 

Ladd, G. T. What is the Bible? New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1888. 
Pp. 497. $2. 

Briggs, C. A. A General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 688. $3. | 

Westcott, B. F. The History of the Canon of the New Testament. Sixth 
edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1889. Pp. 593. $3. 


VI, PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Biblical World. Editor: William R. Harper. Associate editors: Ernest 
D. Burton, G. S. Goodspeed, Shailer Mathews, I. M. Price, R. F. Harper, 
J. H. Breasted, C. W. Votaw, H. L. Willett. A Monthly Illustrated 
Magazine for Bible Students. Published by the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. $2 a year. 

The Expository Times. Editor: James Hastings. A Monthly Magazine for 
Bible Students. Published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh; imported 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50 a year. 


LIST II. 


Containing the titles of certain books for the study of the New Testament which 
are recommended to those who have the requisite linguistic knowledge and gen- 
eral preparation for an advanced study of the Bible. 


I. HISTORY. 
1. THE NEW TESTAMENT TIMES IN PALESTINE. 
Schiirer, Emil. The Jewish People in the Time of Jesus Christ. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891. Five volumes. Pp. 2065. $8. 
Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 
Band 1, zweite Auflage, 1890, pp. 758; Bande 2 und 3, dritte Auflage, 1898, pp. 
1157. M. 48.50. 
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Hausrath, Adolf. History of New Testament Times. I. The Time of Jesus. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1878-80. Two volumes. Pp. 538. 21s. 
Il. The Time of the Apostles. London: Williams & Norgate, 1895. 
Four volumes. Pp. 1026. 34s. 

Holtzmann, Oscar. Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. Freiburg: Mohr, 
1895. Pp. 260. M. 5.50. 
Riggs, J. S. History of the Jewish People in the Maccabean and Roman 
Periods. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. 317. $1.25. 
Mathews, Shailer. The History of New Testament Times in Palestine. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 218. $0.75. 

Wace, Henry, Editor. Commentary on the Apocrypha. By various British 
scholars. London: John Murray, 1888. Two volumes. Pp, 1282. $16. 

Deane, W. J. Pseudepigrapha: An Account of Certain Apocryphal Sacred 
Writings of the Jews and Early Christians. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1891. Pp. 348. $2.25. 

Kautzsch, E., Editor. Die Apocryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten 
Testaments. Freiburg: Mohr, 1898-9. Twovolumes. Pp.1048. M.24. 

Old Testament Apocrypha. Revised English Version. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1895. Pp. 176. $0.75. 

Josephus, Flavius. Antiquities; Jewish War. English translation by Shilleto. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1889-90. Five volumes. Pp.1907. $5. 

Niese, Benedict. Flavii Josephi Opera, cum apparatu critico. Berlin: Weid- 

mann, 1887-95. Seven volumes. Pp. 2365. M. 93. 


2. THE LIFE OF JESUS. 

Edersheim, Alfred. The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. New York : 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1887. Two volumes. Pp. 1524. $2; two 
volumes in one, $1.50. 

Weiss, Bernhard. The Life of Christ. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1883-9. Three volumes. Pp. 1224. $6.75. 

Das Leben Jesu. Dritte Auflage. Berlin: Hertz, 1888-9. Two volumes. 
Pp. 1143. M. 21. 

Andrews, S. J. The Life of Our Lord. Revised edition. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1891. Pp. 651. $2.50. 

Beyschlag,W. Das Leben Jesu. Dritte Auflage. Halle: Strien, 1893. Two 
volumes. Pp. 988. M. 21. 

Nésgen, C. F. Geschichte Jesu Christi. Miinchen: Beck, 1891. Pp. 750. 
M. 16. 

Hase, Karl v. Geschichte Jesu. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: Breitkopf & 
Hartel, 1891. Pp. 774. M. 13.50. 

Keim, Theodor. The History of Jesus of Nazara. London: Williams & 
Norgate, 1876-83. Six volumes. Pp. 2336. 36s. 
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Réville, Albert. Jésus de Nazareth: Etudes critiques sur les antécédents de 
Vhistoire évangélique et la vie de Jésus. Paris: Fischbacher, 1897. 
Two volumes. Pp. 1032. Fr. 15. 

Seeley, J.R. Ecce Homo: A Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co., 1898. Pp. 369. $1. 

Stapfer, Edmond. Jesus Christ before his Ministry; Jesus Christ during his 
Ministry; The Death and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897-8. Three volumes. Pp. 182, 265, 277. 
$1.25 a volume. 

Stevens, W. A. and Burton, E. D. A Harmony of the Gospels. Boston : 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1894. Pp. 237. $1.50. 

Robinson, Edward. A Harmony of the Four Gospels in English, according 
to the Common Version. Revised edition, by M. B. Riddle. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1889. Pp. 205. ° $2. 

Huck, Adolf. Synopse der drei ersten Evangelien. Zweite Auflage. Leipzig: 
Mohr, 1898. Pp. M. 4. 

Campbell, Colin. The First Three Gospels in Greek, arranged in parallel 
columns. Revised edition. London: Williams & Norgate, 1899. Pp. 
223. 5S. 

Heineke, Reinold. Synopse der drei ersten kanonischen Evangelien, mit 
Parallelen aus dem Johannes-Evangelium. Giessen: Ricker, 1898. Pp. 


198. M.7. 
3. THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


Bartlet, Vernon. The Apostolic Age: its Life, Doctrine, Worship and Polity. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 586. $2. 

Schaff, Philip. History of the Christian Church. Vol. [. Third revision. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891. Pp. 871. $4. 

Lechler, G. V. The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times. Third edition. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. Two volumes. Pp. 756. $5. 


McGiffert, A.C. A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 681. $2.50. 

Weizsacker, Carl. The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1894-5. Two volumes. Pp. 830. $7. 

Conybeare, W. J. and Howson, J. S. The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
Unabridged edition. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1897. Two 
volumes inone. Pp. 1008. $3. Abridged edition. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1892. Pp. 850. $1.25. 

Farrar, F. W. The Life and Work of St. Paul. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1889. Pp. 781. $2. 

Ramsay, W. M. St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. Pp. 394. $3. The Church in the Roman Empire, 
before 170 A.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893. Pp. 494. $3. 
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Baur, F.C. Paul, the Apostle of Jesus Christ. Second edition. London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1875-6. Two volumes. Pp. 713. 2Is. 

Hort, F. J. A. Judaistic Christianity. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1898. 
Pp. 222. $1.75. The Christian Ecclesia. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1898. Pp. 306. $1.75. 

Lightfoot, J.B. Dissertations on the Apostolic Age. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1892. Pp. 435. $3.50. 

Knowling, J. R. The Witness of the Epistles. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1892. Pp. 451. $5. 

Clemen, Carl. Die Chronologie der paulinischen Briefe auf’s Neue untersucht. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1893. Pp. 293. M.6. Die Einheitlichkeit der pau- 
linischen Briefe. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1894. Pp. 183. 


M. 4. 
4. THE NEW TESTAMENT WRITINGS. 


Weiss, Bernhard. A Manual of Introduction to the New Testament. New 

York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1889. Two volumes. Pp. 846. $4. 

Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Dritte Auflage. Berlin: 
Hertz, 1897. Pp. 617. M.12.50. 

Salmon, George. Historical Introduction to the Study of the Books of the 
New Testament. Seventh edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1896. Pp. 660. $3.50. 

Godet, Frederic. Introduction to the New Testament. Part I: The Epistles 
of St. Paul. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1894. Pp. 621. $4. 
Part II, Div. i: The Collection of the Four Gospels, and the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 272. 
$2.50. 

Gloag, P. J. Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1895. Pp. 298. $3. Introduction to the Pauline Epistles. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1874. Pp. 480. $3.50. (Out of print.) 
Introduction to the Catholic Epistles. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1887. Pp. 416. $4. Introduction to the Johannine Writings. 
London: James Nisbet & Co., 1891. Pp. 440. $3. (Out of print.) 

Reuss, Eduard. History of the Sacred Scriptures of the New Testament. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1884. Two volumes. Pp. 925. $5. 

Jiilicher, Adolf. Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Freiburg: Mohr, 1894. 
Pp. 404. M. 7. 

Zahn, Theodor. Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Leipzig: Deichert, 
1897-9. Twovolumes. Pp.1145. M. 26.70. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung in das Neue 
Testament. Dritte Auflage. Freiburg: Mohr, 1892. Pp. 508. M.11. 

Bleek, Friedrich. Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Vierte Auflage, besorgt 
von W. Mangold. Berlin: Reimer, 1886. Pp. 1035. M. 13. 
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Westcott, B. F. The History of the Canon of the New Testament. Sixth 
edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1889. Pp. 593. $3. 

Zahn, Theodor. Geschichte des neutestamentlichen Kanons. Leipzig: Dei- 
chert, 1888-92. Pp. M. 50. 

Harnack, Adolf. Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur bis Eusebius. 
Erster Teil: Die Ueberlieferung und der Bestand der altchristlichen 
Litteratur bis Eusebius. Zweiter Teil, erster Band: Die Chronologie 
der Litteratur bis Irenaeus. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1893-7. Pp. 1753. 


M. 63. 
5. NEW TESTAMENT GEOGRAPHY. 


Smith, G. A. Historical Geography of the Holy Land. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son, 1897. Pp. 620. $4. 

Socin, A. and Benzinger, I. Palestine and Syria. Baedeker’s Guide Book 
series. Third edition. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898. Pp. 
472. $3.60. 

Stewart, R.L. The Land of Israel: A Text-Book on the Physical and His- 
torical Geography of the Holy Land. Chicago: The F. H. Revell Co., 
1899. Pp. 352. $1.50. 

Buhl, Frants. Geographie des alten Paldstina. Freiburg: Mohr, 1896. Pp. 
300. M. 6.60. 

Thomson, W.M. The Land and the Book; or, Biblical Illustrations drawn 
from the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy 
Land. Popular edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1880. Three 
volumes. Pp. Igg2. $6. 

Robinson, Edward. Biblical Researches in Palestine. Second edition. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1857-60. Three volumes. Pp. 1874. $10. 
Physical Geography of the Holy Land. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1865. Pp. 399. $3.50. 

Tristram, H. B. Bible Places; or, the Topography of the Holy Land. New 
York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1897. Pp. 433. $2. Eastern Customs 
in Bible Lands. Second edition. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1894. 
Pp. 262. $1.50. 

Trumbull, H.C. Studies in Oriental Social Life. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1894. Pp. 455. $3. 

Palestine Exploration Fund. THE GREAT MAP OF WESTERN PALESTINE, in 
26 sheets, with a portfolio. London: Palestine Exploration Fund, 1880. 
To be obtained in the United States of Dr. T. F. Wright, Cambridge, 
Mass. Subscribers, $13.50; non-subscribers, $18. Reduced map, in 6 
sheets, subscribers, $3.50; non-subscribers, $5; mounted for hanging, 
$1 extra. OLD AND NEw TESTAMENT MAP OF PALESTINE, in 12 sheets. 
Subscribers, $4.50; non-subscribers, $6; mounted for hanging, 6% X 4% 
feet, subscribers, $6.50; non-subscribers, $9.50. RELIEF MAP OF PALES- 
TINE, 734 X 4 feet, $60. 
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Burton, E.D. RELIEF MAP OF PALESTINE, conformed to the surveys of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 41 X 28 inches. Chicago: Central School 
Supply House, 1898. $20. 

(For a full description of maps of Palestine see the BIBLICAL WORLD, 
June, 1899, pp. 413-22). 

The Bible Study Union. WALL Map or St. PAUL’s JOURNEYS, in accord- 
ance with the latest surveys and investigations. Mounted for hanging, 
28 X 42 inches. Boston: The Bible Study Publishing Co., 1897. $2. 


6. BIBLE DICTIONARIES. 

Dictionary of the Bible: Dealing with its Language, Literature and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, assisted by 
J. A. Selbie, A. B. Davidson, S. R. Driver, H. B. Swete. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898—. Vol. I, A—Feasts, pp. 864; Vol. II, 
Feign— Kinsman, pp. 870. Cloth, $6; half leather, $8, a volume. To 
be complete in four volumes. 

Encyclopedia Biblica. A critical Dictionary of the Literary, Political and 
Religious History, the Archeology, Geography, and Natural History of 
the Bible. Edited by T. K. Cheyne and J.S. Black. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1899—. Vol. 1, A—D, pp. 572. Cloth,$5; full leather, 
$7.50, a volume. To be complete in four volumes. 

Realencyklopddie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche. Herausgegeben 
von Albert Hauck. Dritte Auflage. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1896—. Seven 
volumes already published. M. 12 a volume. To be complete in 
eighteen volumes. 

Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by William Smith. Second edition, articles 
A—J revised. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893. Three vol- 
umes. Pp. 2790. $22. Vols. I and II, containing all the revised por- 
tion. Pp. 1853. $13. 

II. LANGUAGE. 
1. CONCORDANCES. 

Thoms, J. A. Concordance to the Revised Version of the New Testament. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1883. Pp. 532. $2.50. 

Moulton, W. F. and Geden, A.S. Concordance to the Greek Testament. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 1037. $7. 

Hatch, Edwin, and Redpath, H. A. Concordance to the Septuagint and other 
Greek Versions of the Old Testament. New York: Henry Frowde, 
1892-6. Six volumes. Pp. 1504. $31.50. 

Young, Robert. Analytical Concordance to the Bible. Seventh edition. New 
York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1893. Pp.1108. $5. 

Strong, James. Exhaustive Concordance to the Bible. New York: Eaton & 
Mains, 1894. Pp. 1808. $6. 
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Walker, J. B. R. Comprehensive Concordance to the Bible in the Authorized 
Version. Boston: Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
1894. Pp. g22. $I. 

2. LEXICONS. 

Thayer, J.H. Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. New York: 
American Book Company, 1887. Pp. 726. Cloth, $5; half leather, $6. 

Cremer, Hermann. Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. 
Fourth English edition, with supplement. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1892. Pp. 943. $8. 

Biblisch-theologisches Wéorterbuch der neutestamentlichen Griacitat. Achte 
Auflage. Gotha: Perthes, 1895. Pp. 1045. M. 24. 

Vincent, M.R. Word Studies in the New Testament. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1886-90. Three volumes. Vol. I, the Synoptic Gos- 
pels, Acts, Epistles of Peter, James, Jude, pp. 822; Vol. II, the Writings 
of John, pp. 607; Vol. III, the Epistles of Paul, pp. 565. $4 a volume. 

Trench, R.C. Synonyms of the New Testament. Tenth edition. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1886. Pp 405. 12s. 


3. GRAMMARS. 

Winer, G. B. Grammar of New Testament Greek. Third English revised 
edition, by W. F. Moulton. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1882. 
Pp. 848. $5. 

Wier, G. B. Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms. Achte 
Auflage, neu bearbeitet von P. W. Schmiedel. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1894—. Erster Teil, pp. 144, M. 2.60; zweiter Teil, pp. 
145-272, incomplete as yet. 

Buttmann, A. Grammar of New Testament Greek. ‘Translated by J. H. 
Thayer. Andover, Mass.: W. F. Draper, 1891. Pp. 474. $2.75. 

Burton, E. D. Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek. 
Third edition. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1898. Pp. 215. 
$1.50. 

Blass, Friedrich, Grammar of New Testament Greek. New York: The 
Macmillan Co.,.1898. Pp. 340. $4.50. 

Viteau, Joseph. Etude sur le Grec du Nouveau Testament: Le Verbe, 
Syntaxe des Propositions; Sujet, Complément, et Attribut. Paris: Emile 
Bouillon, 1893-6. Two volumes. Pp. 300, 316. Fr. 12 a volume. 

Simcox, W.H. The Language of the New Testament; The Writers of the 
New Testament, their Style and Characteristics. New York: Thomas 
Whittaker, 1890. Twovolumes. Pp. 226, 190. $0.75 a volume. 

Kennedy, H. A. A. Sources of New Testament Greek; or, the Influence of 
the Septuagint on the Vocabulary of the New Testament. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. Pp.172. $1.75. 
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Ill. TEXT. 
1. THE NEW TESTAMENT TEXT. 


Westcott, B. F. and Hort, F. J. A. The New Testament in Greek. First edi- 
tion in 1881, many reprints. New York: The Macmillan Co. In various 
styles; text alone, pp. 618, $0.90 and upward; with small lexicon, $1.90; 
two-volume edition, Vol. I containing the text, Vol. II containing text- 
critical introduction ; $2 a volume. Also, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1895. Two volumes, Vol. I containing the text and an introduction (pp. 
92) by Philip Schaff, Vol. II containing text-critical introduction. Pp. 595, 
512. $2 a volume. 

Tischendorf,C. Novum Testamentum Graece. Editio octava critica maior. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1869-72. Two volumes. Pp. 2134. M. 38. 

Gebhardt, 0. Novum Testamentum Graece. (Manual edition of Tischen- 
dorf’s text, eighth edition, with the variant readings of Westcott-Hort and Tre- 
gelles.) Leipzig: Tauchnitz, 1894. Pp. 492. M. 3. 

Baljon, J. M. S. Novum Testamentum Graece. (Manual edition with ex- 
tensive and carefully revised text-critical apparatus.) Groningen: Wol- 
ters, 1898. Pp. 731. M. Io. 

Nestle, Eberhard. Novum Testamentum Graece, cum apparatu critico. Stutt- 
gart: Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, 1898. Pp. 660. M. 1. 

Scrivener, F. H. A. Novum Testamentum, Textus Stephanici 1550 A. D. 
With the variant readings of Beza, the Elzevir, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Tregelles, Westcott-Hort, and the English Revisers. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1887. Pp. 589. $2. 

The Parallel New Testament, Greek and English. The Authorized Version of 
1611, the Revised Version of 1881, the Greek Text followed in the 
Revised Version, and the Variant Readings of the Greek Text followed in 
the Version of 1611, in four parallel columns. New York: Henry 
Frowde, 1896. Pp. 1096. $6. 

The Revised Version of the New Testament. American standard edition. 
Soon to be published by Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York. 


2. NEW TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


Gregory, C.R. Tischendorf's Novum Testamentum Graece, editio octava 
critica maior. Vol. III, Prolegomena. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1884-94. 
Pp. 1426. M. 34.50. 

Westcott, B. F. and Hort, F. J. A. The New Testament in Greek, Vol. II. 
(See above.) New York: The Macmillan Co., 1882. Pp. 497. $2. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1882. Pp. 512. $2. 

Scrivener, F. H. A. Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 
Fourth edition, revised. Edited by Edward Miller. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1894. Two volumes. Pp. 846. $10. 
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Nestle, Eberhard. Einfiihrung in das griechische Neue Testament. Zweite 
Auflage. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899. Pp. 288. M. 4.40. 


Weiss, Bernhard. Das Neue Testament: Textkritische Untersuchungen und 
Textherstellung. Erster Teil, Apostelgeschichte, Katholische Briefe, 
Apokalypse. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1894. Pp. 768. M. 20. Zweiter Teil, 
Die paulinischen Briefe einschl. des Hebraerbriefs. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1896. Pp. 843. M. 18. Dritter Teil, Die vier Evangelien. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1900. Pp. 850. M. 20. 

Schaff, Philip. Companion to the Greek Testament and English Version. 
Fourth edition, revised. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1894. Pp. 618. 
$2.75. 

Vincent, M. R. A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 197. $0.75. 

Warfield, B. B. Textual Criticism of the New Testament. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1886. Pp. 225. $0.75. 


IV. INTERPRETATION. 
1. COMMENTARIES ON THE ENTIRE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The International Critical Commentary. Various British and American 
authors. Edited by C. A. Briggs, S. R. Driver, and Alfred Plummer. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895—. Probably eighteen volumes 
when complete. 

Five volumes published already, named in detail below in connection with the 
several New Testament books. 

Der kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar uber das Neue Testament, begriindet 
von H. A. W. Meyer. Various German authors. Géttingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1888-1900. Sixteen volumes. The entire set in half- 
leather binding, M. 97.50. 

Volumes named in detail below, in connection with the several New Testament 
books. An English translation of the Meyer Commentaries, from the German 
edition which preceded Meyer’s death in 1873, has been reprinted in America, 
with valuable additional material by the American editors. New York: The 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1884-92. Eleven volumes, named in detail below. 

Der Hand-Commentar zum Neuen Testament. Bearbeitet von H. J. Holtzmann, 
R. A. Lipsius, P. W. Schmiedel, H. vonSoden. Zweite Auflage. Frei- 
burg: Mohr, 1891-3. Four volumes. Pp. 1855. M. 4o. 

Volumes named in detail below, in connection with the several New Testament 
books. 

Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools and Colleges. Various British authors. 
Edited by J. J. S. Perowne, later by J. A. Robinson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1887—. Nineteen volumes, from 200 to 500 pages each, 
$0.60 to $1.50 a volume. 

Fourteen volumes already published. 
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The Expositor’s Greek Testament. Various British authors. Edited by W. 
R. Nicoll. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897—. Four volumes. 
Vol. I published, containing the Synoptic Gospels by A. B. Bruce, and the 
Gospel of John by Marcus Dods. Pp. 872. $7.50. 
International Handbooks to the New Testament. By G. L. Cary, James Drum- 
mond, Orello Cone, H. P. Forbes. Edited by Orello Cone. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899—. To be complete in four volumes. 
Two volumes are published: Vol. I, containing the Synoptic Gospels, by 
G. L. Cary. Pp. 375. Vol. II, containing the Epistles of Paul to the Thessalon- 
ians, Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, and Philippians, by James Drummond. 
Pp. 391. $2 a volume. 
2. COMMENTARIES ON THE FOUR GOSPELS. 


Weiss, Bernhard. Die vier Evangelien im berichtigten Text, mit kurzer 
Erlauterung. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900. Pp. 604. M. 12. 


3. COMMENTARIES ON THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 


Weiss, Bernhard. Die paulinischen Briefe im berichtigten Text, mit kurzer 
Erlauterung. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1896. Pp. 682. M. 12.50. 

Ellicott, C. J. Critical and Exegetical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles 
(except Romans and 2 Corinthians). Andover, Mass.: W. F. Draper, 
1889-90. Three volumes. Pp. 1477. $9.50. 

Beet, J. A. Commentary upon St. Paul’s Epistles (except 1 and 2 Thessalo- 
nians and the Pastoral Epistles). New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1888- 
gi. Four volumes. Pp. 1605. $8. 

Jowett, Benjamin. The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians 
and Romans. Vol. I, Translation and Commentary; Vol. II, Essays and 
Dissertations. Third edition, condensed. London: John Murray, 1894. 
Two volumes. Pp. 434, 409. 7s. 6d. a volume. 


4. COMMENTARIES ON THE SEPARATE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
MATTHEW. 


Broadus, J. A. Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew. American Com- 
mentary. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1887. 
Pp. 610. $2. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Das Matthaus-Evangelium. Meyer Kommentar. Neunte 
Auflage. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. 510. M. 8.50. 

American edition of Meyer’s Commentary on Matthew, by G. R. Crooks. New 
York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1884. Pp. 539. $3. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Die Synoptiker. Hand-Commentar. Zweite Auflage. 
Freiburg: Mohr, 1892. Pp. 304. M. 9. 

Kiibel, Robert. Exegetisch-homiletisches Handbuch zum Evangelium des 
Matthaéus. Nérdlingen: C. H. Beck, 1889. Pp. 544. M. 8. 
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Morison, James. Practical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew. Ninth edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1895. Pp. 674. 
14s. 

Bruce, A. B. The Synoptic Gospels. LZxfositor’s Greek Testament. New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897. Pp. 872. $7.50. 


MARK. 

Swete, H. B. The Gospel according to St. Mark. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. 522. $3.75. 

Gould, E. P. Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according 
to St. Mark. Jnternational Critical Commentary. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. 366. $2.50. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Das Evangelium des Markus. Meyer Kommentar. Achte 
Auflage. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1892. Pp. 666. M.9.50. 

American edition of Meyer’s Commentary on Mark, by M. B. Riddle. New 
York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1893. Pp. 598. $3. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Die Synoptiker. Hand-Commentar. See under MATTHEW. 

Morison, James. Practical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Mark, 
Seventh edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1894. Pp. 546. 12s. 

Bruce, A. B. The Synoptic Gospels. Exfositor's Greek Testament. See 
under MATTHEW. 

LUKE. 

Plummer, Alfred. Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Luke. J/nternational Critical Commentary. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1896. Pp. 675. $3. 

Weiss, Johannes. Das Evangelium des Lukas. Jeyer Kommentar. Insame 
volume with Bernhard Weiss’ “Markus ;"’ see under MARK. 

American edition of Meyer’s Commentary on Luke, by M. B. Riddle. In same 
volume with Riddle’s Mark ;”’ see under MARK. 

Holtzmann, H.J. Die Synoptiker. Wand-Commentar. See under MATTHEW. 

Godet, Frederic. Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. New York: The 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1887. Pp. 584. $3. 

Bruce, A.B. The Synoptic Gospels. Exfosttor’s Greek Testament. See under 
MATTHEW. 

JOHN. 

Westcott, B. F. Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Bible Commentary. 
Vol. II, containing also the Acts. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1890. Pp. 307. $3. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Das Johannes-Evangelium. J/eyer Kommentar. Achte 

Auflage. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1893. Pp. 635. M. 9.50. 
American edition of Meyer’s Commentary on John, by A. C. Kendrick. New 
York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1884. Pp. 565. $3. 
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Holtzmann,H.J. Evangelium, Briefe und Offenbarung des Johannes. Zweite 
Auflage. Hand-Commentar. Freiburg: Mohr, 1891. Pp. 362. M. 8.50. 

Godet, Frederic. Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. American edition, 
with additional notes by Timothy Dwight. New York: The Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1886-90. Two volumes. Pp. 1130. $6. 

Dods, Marcus. The Gospel of St. John. Zxfositor’s Greek Testament. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1897. Pp. 219, bound in one volume with 
“the Synoptic Gospels.” See under MATTHEW. 

Reynolds, H.R. The Gospel of St. John. Pulpit Commentary. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co., 1887-8. Two volumes. Pp. 1088. $4. 


ACTS. 

Wendt, H.H. Die Apostelgeschichte. Meyer Kommentar. Achte Auflage. 

Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899. Pp. 427. M. 7.50. 
American edition of Meyer’s Commentary on Acts, by W. M. Ormiston. New 
York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1889. Pp. 512. $3. 

Hackett, H.B. Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. American Com- 
mentary. Revised edition. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1882. Pp. 345. $2. 

Gloag, P. J. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1870. Two volumes. 
Pp. 895. $8.40. (Out of print.) 

Page, T.E. The Acts of the Apostles. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1897. Pp. 308. $1.10. 

Blass, Friedrich. Acta Apostolorum. Editio philologica, apparatu critico, 
commentario perpetuo. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1895. 
Pp. 334. M. 14. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Die Apostelgeschichte. Mand-Commentar. Zweite Auf- 
lage. Freiburg: Mohr, 1892. Pp. 123, bound in one volume with “ Die 
Synoptiker.” See under MATTHEW. 


Weiss, Bernhard. Die Apostelgeschichte, textkritische Untersuchungen. und 
Textherstellung. See under NEw TESTAMENT TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 
ROMANS. 

Sanday, W. and Headlam, A.C. Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistle tothe Romans. Jnternational Critical Commentary. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. Pp. 562. $3. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Der Brief an die Rémer. Meyer Kommentar. Neunte 
Auflage. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899. Pp.617. M. 9.50. 

American edition of Meyer’s Commentary on Romans, by Timothy Dwight. 
New York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1889. Pp. 588. $3. 

Liddon, H. P. Explanatory Analysis of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 

New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1893. Pp. 309. $4. 
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Lipsius, R.A. Die Briefe an die Galater, Rémer, Philipper. Hand-Com- 
mentar, Zweite Auflage. Freiburg: Mohr, 1893. Pp. 254, bound in one 
volume with Schmiedel’s “Die Briefe an die Thessalonicher und 
Korinther.” M. 12. 


Godet, Frederic. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Second 
American edition. New York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1892. Pp. 
531. $3. 

Commentaire sur l’épitre aux Romaines. Deuxiéme édition. Paris: Delachaux, 
1883-90. Two volumes. Pp. 1194. Fr. 17.50. 

Morison, James. Critical Exposition of the Third Chapter of Romans. Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton, 1866. Pp. 422. 12s.6d. St. Paul’s Teaching 
on Sanctification: a practical exposition of the sixth chapter of Romans. 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1886. Pp. 98. 4s. 6d. Exposition of 
the Ninth Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans; new edition, with 
added exposition of the tenth chapter. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1888. Pp. 257. 7s. 6d. 

FIRST CORINTHIANS. 

Edwards, T.C. Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. Third 
edition. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1897. Pp. 532. 14s. 

Godet, Frederic. Commentary on St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886-7. Two volumes. Pp. 921. $6. 

Heinrici, C. F. G. Der erste Brief an die Korinther. Meyer Kommentar. 
Achte Auflage. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1896. Pp. 530. 
M. 8.50. 

American edition of Meyer’s Commentary on First Corinthians, by T. W. 
Chambers. New York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1890. Pp. 720. $3. 

Ellicott, C. J. A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. Andover, Mass: W. F. Draper, 1889. Pp. 
342. $2.75. 

Schmiedel, P. W. Die Briefe an die Korinther. MHand-Commentar. Zweite 
Auflage. Freiburg: Mohr, 1892. Pp. 260, bound in one volume with 
Schmiedel’s “Die Briefe an die Thessalonicher,” and Lipsius’ “ Die 
Briefe an die Galater, Rémer, Philipper.” M. 12. 


SECOND CORINTHIANS. 

Heinrici, C. F.G. Der zweite Brief an die Korinther. Meyer Kommentar. 
Achte Auflage. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1g00. Pp. 463. 
M. 7.70. 

American edition of Meyer’s Commentary on Second Corinthians, by T. W. 
Chambers. Bound in one volume with “First Corinthians.” See under First 
CORINTHIANS. 

Beet, J. A. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker, 1891. Pp. 542. $2.50. 
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Schmiedel, P. W. Die Briefe an die Korinther. Mand-Commentar. See 
under FirST CORINTHIANS. 


GALATIANS. 

Lightfoot, J.B. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. Tenth edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1892. Pp. 384. $3.25. 

Sieffert, F.A.E. Der Brief an die Galater. Meyer Kommentar. Neunte Auf- 
lage. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1899. Pp. 366. M. 6.50. 

American edition of Meyer’s Commentary on Galatians and Ephesians, by 

H.E. Jacobs. New York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1892. Pp. 561. $3. 

Lipsius, R. A. Der Brief an die Galater. Hand-Commentar. See under 
ROMANS. 

Beet, J. A. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker, 1888. Pp. 232. $1.50. 

Ramsay, W. M. Historical Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Ig00. Pp. 478. $3. 


EPHESIANS. 

Abbott, T. K. Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and to the Colossians. Jm#ternational Critical Commentary. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 380. $2.50. 

Haupt, Erich. Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe. Meyer Kommentar. Siebente Auf- 
lage. G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. 453. M. 11.50. 
(Colossians, pp. 1-188; Philemon, pp. 189-212; Ephesians, pp. 213-60; 
Philippians, numbered separately, pp. 1-193.) 

American edition of Meyer’s Commentary on Ephesians, by H. E. Jacobs. 
See under GALATIANS. 

Soden, H.v. Die Briefe an die Kolosser, Epheser, Philemon; die Pastoral- 
briefe, Hebraerbrief, Briefe des Petrus, Jakobus, Judas. Hand-Com- 
mentar. Zweite Auflage. Freiburg: Mohr, 1893. Pp. 477. M. 10.50. 

Macpherson, John. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892. Pp. 445. $3.50. 

Klépper, Albert. Der Brief an die Epheser. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1891. Pp. 201. M. 4.40. 


PHILIPPIANS. 

Vincent, M.R. Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Philippians and to Philemon. J#ternational Critical Commentary. New 
York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1897. Pp. 246. $2. 

Lightfoot, J.B. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. Ninth edition. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1891. Pp. 350. $3.25. 

Lipsius, R.A. Der Brief an die Philipper. Mand-Commentar. See under 
ROMANS. 
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Haupt, Erich. Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe. MJeyer Kommentar. See under 
EPHESIANS. 

American edition of Meyer’s. Commentary on Philippians, Colossians, Phile- 
mon, and Thessalonians (Liinemann), by Timothy Dwight. New York: The 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1889. Pp. 638. $3. 

Klépper, A. Der Brief des Apostels Paulus an die Philipper. Gotha: Perthes, 
1893. Pp. 256. M. 4.50. 
COLOSSIANS. 
Abbott, T. K. Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Colossians. J/nternational Critical Commentary. See under EPHESIANS. 
Lightfoot, J. B. St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. Ninth 
edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1890. Pp. 428. $3.25. 
Haupt, Erich. Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe. Meyer Kommentar. See under 
EPHESIANS. 

American edition of Meyer’s Commentary on Colossians, by Timothy Dwight. 
See under PHILIPPIANS. 

Soden, H. v. Der Brief an die Kolosser. Hand-Commentar. See under 
EPHESIANS. 
Klépper, A. Der Brief an die Kolosser. Berlin: Reimer, 1882. Pp. 553. 


M. Io. 
FIRST AND SECOND THESSALONIANS. 


Bornemann, Wilhelm. Die Thessalonicherbriefe. Meyer Kommentar. Sechste 
Auflage. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1894. Pp. 708. M. 
10.50. 

American edition of Meyer’s (Liinemann) Commentary on the Thessalonian 
Epistles, by Timothy Dwight. See under PHILIPPIANS. 

Schmiedel, P. W. Die Briefe an die Thessalonicher. Hand-Commentar. 
See under First CORINTHIANS. 

Lightfoot, J. B. Notes on Epistles of St. Paul from Unpublished Com- 
mentaries (1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1 Corinthians, Romans, Ephesians). 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1895. Pp. 336. $3.25. 

Findlay, G. G. Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
Cambridge Bible. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1891. Pp. 183. 
$0.50. 

Schmidt, P. Der erste Thessalonicherbrief, nebst einem Excurs iiber den 
zweiten gleichnamigen Brief. Berlin: Reimer, 1885. Pp. 128. M. 4. 


FIRST AND SECOND TIMOTHY, TITUS. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Die Briefe Pauli an Timotheus und Titus. Meyer Kom- 
mentar. Sechste Auflage. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1893. 
Pp. 409. M. 7.30. 

American edition of Meyer’s Commentary on the Epistles to Timothy and Titus 
(Huther), and the Epistle to the Hebrews (Liinemann), by Timothy Dwight. 
New York: The Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1890. Pp. 753. $3. 
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Soden, H.v. Die Pastoralbriefe. Hand-Commentar. See under EPHESIANS. 

Ellicott,C. J. Critical and Grammatical Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles. 
Andover, Mass.: W. F. Draper, 1890. Pp. 277. $1.75. 

Bernard, J. H. Commentary on St. Paul’s Pastoral Epistles. Cambridge 
Greek Testament. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1899. Pp. 270. 
$0.90. 

Hesse, F.H. Die Entstehung der neutestamentlichen Hirtenbriefe. Halle: 
Kammerer, 1889. Pp. 340. M. 6. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Die Pastoralbriefe kritisch und exegetisch behandelt. 
Leipzig: Engelmann, 1880. Pp. 504. M. 8. 


PHILEMON. 


Vincent, M. R. Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to 
Philemon. Jnternational Critical Commentary. See under PHILIPPIANS. 
Lightfoot, J.B. St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon. See under COLOSSIANS. 
Haupt, Erich. Die Gefangenschaftsbriefe. Meyer Kommentar. See under 
EPHESIANS. 
American edition of Meyer’s Commentary on Philemon, by Timothy Dwight. 
See under PHILIPPIANS. 
Soden, H.v. Der Brief an Philemon. Hand-Commentar. See under EPHE- 
SIANS. 
HEBREWS. 
Westcott, B. F. The Epistle to the Hebrews. Second edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1892. Pp. 588. $4. 
Weiss, Bernhard. Der Brief an die Hebrier. Meyer Kommentar. Sechste 
Auflage. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. 371. M. 6.go. 
American edition of Meyer’s (Liinemann) Commentary on Hebrews, by Timothy 
Dwight. See under FIRST AND SECOND TIMOTHY, TITUS. 
Soden, H. v. Der Hebraerbrief. Hand-Commentar. See under EPHESIANS 


Davidson, A.B. The Epistle to the Hebrews. Handbooks for Bible Classes. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1886. Pp. 260. $0.75. 

Farrar, F.W. The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews. Cambridge 
Greek Testament. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1888. Pp. 183. 
$0.90. 

JAMES. 

Mayor, J.B. The Epistle of St. James. Second edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. 468. $3.50. 

Beyschlag, W. Der Brief des Jacobus. Meyer Kommentar. Sechste Auflage. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1898. Pp. 238. M. 3.40. 

American edition of Meyer’s (Huther) Commentary on the General Epistles of 
James, Peter, John, and Jude, by Timothy Dwight. New York: The Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1887. Pp. 835. $3. 
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Spitta, Friedrich. Der Brief des Jacobus. Gé6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1896. Pp. 239. M. 7. 

Soden, H. v. Der Brief des Jakobus. Hand-Commentar. See under 
EPHESIANS. 

Carr, Arthur. The General Epistle of St. James. Cambridge Greek Testa- 
ment. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896. Pp. 122. $0.65. 


FIRST AND SECOND PETER, JUDE. 


Kiihl, Ernst. Die Briefe Petri und Judae. Meyer Kommentar. Sechste Auf- 
lage. Gé6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1897. Pp. 463. M. 7.50. 
American edition of Meyer’s (Huther) Commentary on the Epistles of Peter and 

Jude, by Timothy Dwight. See under JAMEs. 

Soden, H. v. Die Briefe des Petrus und Judas. Hand-Commentar. See 
under EPHESIANS. 

Plumptre, E. H. Commentary on the Epistles of St. Peter and St. Jude. 
Cambridge Bible. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1892. Pp. 220. 
$0.60. 

Hort, F. J. A. The First Epistle of St. Peter, 1:1-2:17. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1898. Pp. 188. $1.75. 

Johnstone, Robert. The First Epistle of Peter. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1888. Pp. 417. $2. 

Spitta, Friedrich. Der zweite Brief des Petrus und der Brief des Judas. Halle: 
Waisenhaus, 1885. Pp. 544. M.9. 


FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD JOHN. 

Westcott, B. F. The Epistles of St. John. Third edition. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1892. Pp. 518. $3.50. 

Weiss, Bernhard. Die drei Briefe des Apostel Johannes. Meyer Kommentar. 
Sechste Auflage. Gé6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1goo. Pp. 195. 
M. 3.40. 

American edition of Meyer’s (Huther) Commentary on the Epistles of John, by 
Timothy Dwight. See under JAMEs. 

Haupt, Erich. The First Epistle of St. John. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1893. Pp. 385. $2.25. 

Holtzmann, H. J. Die johanneische Briefe. Mand-Commentar. See under 
JOHN. 
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Essays on the Relation of Monuments to Biblical and Classical Literature. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 440. $5. 

Taylor, Charles. Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, comprising Pirge Adoth. 

Second edition. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. Pp. 243. $2.75. 

i Charles, R. H. The Book of Enoch: Translation, with Introduction and 

a Notes. New York: Henry Frowde, 1893. Pp. 391. $4. 

Ryle, H. E. and James, M. R. Psalms of the Pharisees, commonly called the 
Psalms of Solomon. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1891. Pp. 270. $3.75. 

} Deane, W. J.. The Book of Wisdom. New York: Henry Frowde, 1881. 


Pp. 224. $3. 
: Vincent, M. R. The Student’s New Testament Handbook. New York: 
4 Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893. Pp. 160. $1.50. 


Cave, Alfred. Introduction to Theology and its Literature. Second edition. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. 610. $4.50. 
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VII. PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN, 

The Biblical World. Editor: William R. Harper. Associate editors: Ernest 
D. Burton, G. S. Goodspeed, Shailer Mathews, I. M. Price, R. F. Harper, 
J. H. Breasted, C. W. Votaw, H. L. Willett. A Monthly Illustrated 
Magazine for Bible Students. Published by the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. $2 a year. 

The American Journal of Theology. Edited by the Divinity Faculty of the 
University of Chicago. Quarterly. Published by the University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. $3 year. 

The New World. Editors: C. C. Everett, C. H. Toy, Orello Cone, N. P. 
Gilman. A Quarterly Review of Religion, Ethics, and Theology. Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $3 a year. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. Editor: G. F. Wright. A Religious and Sociological 
Quarterly. Published by the Bibliotheca Sacra Company, Oberlin, Ohio. 
$3 a year. 

The Presbyterian and Reformed Review. Editors: B. B. Warfield, and others. 
Quarterly. Published by Messrs. MacCalla & Co., Philadelphia. $3 a 
year. 

The Journal of Biblical Literature. Edited by a Committee of the Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis. Semi-annual. Containing Papers by 
Members of the Society. Published by the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis; W. H. Cobb, Secretary, Congregational Library, Boston. 
$3 a year. 

ENGLISH. 

The Expository Times. Editor: James Hastings. A Monthly Magazine for 
Bible Students. Published by Messrs. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh; 
imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50 a year. 


The Expositor. Editor: W. Robertson Nicoll. Monthly. Published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, London. $3 a year. 

The Journal of Theological Studies. Editor: C.H. Turner. Assistant editor: 
W.E. Barnes. Quarterly. Published by The Macmillan Co., London 
and New York. $3 a year. 


The Critical Review. Editor: S. D. F. Salmond. Bimonthly. A Review of 
Theological and Philosophical Literature. Published by Messrs. Williams 
& Norgate, London, 8s. 6d. a year. 


The Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement. Edited by the Officers 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, as the Official Organ of the Society. 
Quarterly. Published by the Palestine Exploration Fund, London; 
Secretary for America, Dr. T. F. Wright, Cambridge, Mass. $2.50 a 
year, free to subscribers to the Fund. 
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FRENCH. 
Revue biblique internationale. Edited by l’Ecole pratique d’Etudes bibliques 
établie au Convent Dominicain Saint-Etienne de Jérusalem. Quarterly. 
Published by the Librairie Victor Lecoffre, Paris. Fr. 15 a year. 


Revue d’histoire et de littérature religieuses. Editors not indicated. Bimonthly. 
Published at 74 Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris. Fr. 12.50 a year. 


GERMAN. 

Theologische Literaturzeitung. Edited by A. Harnack and E. Schiirer. Semi 
monthly. Published by the J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, Leipzig 
M. 18 a year. 

Theologisches Literaturblatt. Edited by C. E. Luthardt. Weekly. Published 
by Dérffling & Franke, Leipzig. M. 10a year. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken. Editors: J. Késtlin, E. Kautzsch. Quar- 
terly. Published by F. A. Perthes, Gotha. M. 16a year. 

Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des Urchristen- 
tums. Editor: Erwin Preuschen. Quarterly. Published by the J. 
Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Giessen. M. 10 a year. 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche. Editor: I. Gottschick. Bimonthly. 
Published by J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen. M. 6a year. 

Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. Editor: Gustav Holzhauser. Monthly. Pub- 
lished by the A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf., Leipzig. 
M. 10 a year. 

Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie. Editor: Adolf Hilgenfeld. Quar- 
terly. Published by Reisland, Leipzig. M. 15 a year. 

Theologische Rundschau. Editors: W. Bousset, W. Heitmiiller. Monthly. 
A Review of Current Theological Literature. Published by J. C. B. Mohr, 
Tiibingen. M. 6a year. 

Theologische Quartalschrift. Edited by the Professors of Catholic Theology 
at Tiibingen. Quarterly. Published by Hermann Kitz, Ravensburg. 
M. 9 a year. 

Theologischer Jahresbericht. An annual index and review of the theological 
publications of all countries. Founded in 1881. Edited by H. Holtz- 
mann and G. Kriiger. Braunschweig: C. A. Schwetschke & Sohn; New 
York: Gustav E. Stechert. Annual subscription, M. 30; the Old and 
New Testament portion alone, M. 9. 


